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THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


The Chairman of the Association’s Com- 


mittee on Teachers’ Salaries, Mildred Evans, 


is in the intermediate department at Mt. 
Airy. 


Of the other committee chairmen, whose 
reports are published in this issue, Edith M. 
Buell is Assistant Principal of the Lexington 
Avenue School; Clara E. Newlee is Head 
Teacher at the Parker Practice School, Chi- 
cago; Olive Whildin is Supervisor of Special 
Education in the Baltimore public schools; 
Lavilla Ward is State Supervisor of Special 
Classes at Madison, Wisconsin. Caroline A. 
Yale, who has had a lifetime of experience 
in training teachers, is still active as director 
of the normal department of the Clarke 


School. 


Mrs. Richard Simon is chairman of the 
subcommittee on the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing maintained by the Department of Social 
Service of the National Council of Jewish 
Women. 





Teachers who have made use of the speech 
charts published by Sherman K. Smith will 
be interested in these extracts from the lec- 
ture which he delivered before the faculty 
and students at the Association’s Summer 
School in Baltimore. 


The Michigan School sends _us an _ inter- 
esting group of papers. The author of the 
article “Science,” Mary Huffman, supervises 
the nature study in the lower grades. Be- 
fore taking up the work of teaching the 
deaf, she was science instructor in the pub- 
lic schools of Michigan. Dymples Cooper re- 
ceived her training in the Michigan School, 
and teaches in the primary department there. 
Amy Willson, a graduate of the Toledo city 
normal school>-is.primary supervisor. Cath- 
ryn Sullivan is in the primary department. 
Arlington Eickhoff taught in the Michigan 
School twenty-six years, after which he be- 
came librarian at the school. He supervises 
the reading hour for each class. Margery 
Moss teaches in the primary department. 
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Teachers Salaries: 


By Mivprep Evans 


HE committee on teachers’ salaries 
agreed to secure statistics concern- 


ing the salaries paid to teachers of 
the deaf in their own communities, which 
were New York City, New York State. 
Wisconsin, and West Virginia. As these 
localities are widely separated, a com- 
parison of salary schedules should prove 
enlightening, and as both day schools 
and residential schools were considered, 
the salaries are fairly representative of 
the remuneration paid to teachers of the 
deaf throughout the country. 

Information concerning the New York 
City Schools was secured by Miss Frances 
Hancock. No report was submitted by 
the Wright Oral School. Schedules of 
other New York City residential schools 
follow: 


New York Institution: 


These salaries are all lower than the 
state estimates for teachers living in insti- 
tutions, which range from $1,450 to 
$2,325, with regular increments of $150 
a year until the eighth year of service. 


Day Schools 
The day schools of New York City 


offer a much better showing. The range 
is from $2,040 to $3,830 a year. These 
are the salaries given to special teachers 
(including teachers of the deaf) and to 
teachers of grades 7A and higher and 
teachers of junior high school grades, for 
all of whom three years experience is 
required. These salaries are more than 
$400 a year higher than the salaries given 
elementary teachers from kindergarten to 
6B, which are $1,608 to $3,390. 


Teachers fresh from training school, according to personal 


qualifications 
Maximal for regular grade teachers 
Teachers giving special instruction 
5 i] I 


$1,400—1,500 
2,200 
2,250—2,400 


Blind-Deaf and Junior High Class instructor 2,800 
There is no fixed schedule of increase. 
St. Joseph’s Institute: 
Teachers in training (with maintenance) first year ' 720 
Teachers in training (with maintenance) second year - ; 780 
After second year (with maintenance) 840-—1,980 
Lexington Avenue School: 
With maintenance 900—1,550 


Living out - 


1,400—2,050 


Regular increments of $100 a year until the eighth year of 


service, 
* . . 
Presented before the annual business meeting of 


the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, Baltimore, Md, July 10, 1931 
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Salary statistics of the New York State 


Schools were obtained by Miss Mary 
New: 
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Rochester School: 

Grade teachers 

High School Department 
Malone School: 

With maintenance 


(Salaries based on ability and service, no regular scale) 


Rome School: 
With maintenance 


(Maintenance counted as $500 a year) 


St. Mary’s, Buffalo: 


Primary and intermediate (with maintenance) 


Advanced (with maintenance) 


The New York State Department of 
Education replied to inquiries that the 
salary schedules for regular grade teach- 
ers are so complex that it is difficult to 
obtain general figures. The _ statistics 
furnished by the department are rather 
bewildering, as they imply that large cen- 
ters pay smaller salaries than towns and 
villages. 
Population 
Below 5,000 
5,000- 10,000 
10,000-30,000 
30,000- 100,000 
100,000 and over 


$1,000-3,500 
1,000-4,100 

_ 1,000-3,500 
_ 1,000-3,600 
800-3, 100 


Teachers of Hear- 
ing Children in 
Elementary 
Grades 

_ not quoted 


_.$1,000—1,800 
_ 1,000—1,300 
_ not quoted 


Wisconsin 
Antigo 
Appleton 
Eau Claire 
Green Bay 


Kauksuna _ no report 

Kenosha 1,100—1,908 
LaCrosse _ not quoted 
Marinette _ not quoted 


New London 900—1,200 


Racine _ 1,000—1,750 
Rice Lake 1,000—1,500 
Stevens Point _ 1,000—1,200 
Eee 1,000—1,800 - 
Wisconsin Rapids —_. 1,150-1,500 _. 


The salary schedules of Wisconsin were 
secured by~ Miss Sadie Owens, of the 
Paul Binner School, Milwaukee. 
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$1,100—1,800 
1,200—2,100 


900—1,700 


850—1,350 


850—1,400 
1,650—2,400 


Wisconsin School for the Deaf at Delavan: 


Kindergarten teachers 
(with maintenance) $125-150 a month 


Grade and high school 
teachers (with 


maintenance ) 100-150“ “ 


There are twenty-one day schools in 
Wisconsin. Of these, twenty sent in re- 
ports. Thirteen reported no regular 
salary schedule. Seven reported regular 
salary scales. The figures for each town 
are compared below with the salaries of 
teachers of hearing children in_ the 
elementary grades: 


Teachers of 
the Deaf 
$1,600-1,875 


2,000 
1,500—2,000 
1,400—1,900 


(approximately ) 


1,200—2,200 
2,050 

1,525 

not quoted 


3d year 
(special classes not 
included in range) 
1,350—2,000 
1,750 
1,200—2,000 
(special classes not 
included in range) 
1,500 lst year 
The following cities have a regular salary 
schedule based on training. In some of 
these the teachers of the deaf are con 
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sidered special cases and receive higher 
salaries than teachers of the hearing. In 
others there is a flat salary schedule. 
The Milwaukee schools now accept only 
teachers with degrees. 
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In considering these salary schedules, 
with the exception of the figures given 
for Huntington, West Va., the committee 
did not include salaries paid to supervis- 
ing teachers and principals. 








2d Yr.Normal Ist Yr. Plus Bachelor’s Master’s Teachers 
si Graduate —_—srNormal Degree Deree — of Deaf 
Fond du Lac $1,200—1,500 $1,300—1,600 $1,400—1,700 $1,600—1,900 Additional 
(10th yr.) amount not to 
exceed $300 
on scale. 
Madison 1,200-2,200 1,300-2,300 1,400-2,400 1,500-2,500 Same (flat 
(10th yr.) salary schedule) 
Manitowoc —_1,000-1,600 1,100-1,750 1,300-1,900 1,500-2,150 $100 more than 
(10th yr.) schedule 
Oshkosh 1,000-1,600 1,200-1,775 1,400-1,950 1,600-2,150 Special case: 
(10th yr.) Prin. $2,250 
Asst. $1,475 
Sheboygan 1,000-1,600 1,200-1,775 1,400-1,950 1,600-2,150 Special case 
(10th yr.) $1,800 
Superior 900-1,700 1,200—-1,900 1,400—2,500 1,600—2,600 
(9th yr.) $100 extra 
Milwaukee 1,200—2,4.00 1,400—2,600 Same (flat 
schedule) 


Miss Nida Saunders, who sent in the 
information concerning West Virginia 
salaries, reported that West Virginia does 
not have a hard and fast salary schedule 
applying to the department of teachers 
of the deaf, for this department was not 
in existence at the time the state salary 
was adopted. 

The teachers in the day school for the 
deaf at Huntington, West Virginia, are 
classed with those doing unusual types 
of work requiring special or technical 
training. They receive a considerably 
higher salary than the regular teachers, 
as will be seen by this comparison: 


School for the Deaf— 


Principal $1,600—2,600 

Assistant 1,600—2,150 
Teachers of Hearing— 

(Normal graduate) $1,200—1,800 


The West Virginia School for the Deaf 
pays salaries as follows: 
$ 70-145 per month 
10-105, “- 


With maintenance 
Living out 


The conclusions drawn from these 
statistics would indicate that the salaries 
paid to teachers of the deaf are, in the 
main, deplorably low. When one con- 
siders the highly technical nature of such 
teaching, the skill. and experience neces- 
sary, and how much depends upon the 
patience and personality of the teachers, 
surely they are worthy of remuneration 
more in accord with the special training 
which they must have. 

Many public school systems now have 
excellent salary scales, recognizing prepa- 
ration in teachers, teacher efficiency, and 
length of service, and provision is made 
for systematic promotion and regular in- 
creases in salaries. The committee would 
recommend more publicity in regard to 
the education of the deaf. We would sug- 
gest that the cooperation of state legisla- 
tors and influential parents of deaf chil- 
dren might secure higher salaries, and 
that this, again, might induce more tal- 
ented and promising young men and wom- 
en to enter our field. 
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Professional Standards 


in regard to improvement and exten- 

sion of registration, the Committee 
on Professional Standards early in the 
year made out a list of books for the 
teachers’ prescribed reading course. The 
list was compiled after consultation on 
the part of members of the committee 
with experts in the particular subjects 
represented, was approved by the board 
of directors of the Association at the 
business meeting in January, and was 
published in the April, 1931, Vota 
REVIEW. 

The committee also 


I compliance with the requirements 


made certain 
recommendations regarding honorary col- 
legiate registration, which were presented 
to the board of directors at the January 
meeting, and published in the VoLtTa 
REVIEW. 

The plan of teacher registration as 
adopted by the Association provides for 
“Honorary Collegiate Registration,” 
which may be conferred by the board 
of directors upon teachers who presum- 
ably are not college graduates, but who 
have rendered outstanding professional 
service. The committee suggests that 
the title “Honorary Collegiate Registra- 
tion” be changed to “Honorary Life Cer- 
tificate of Registration,” “Honorary Cer- 
tificate,” or some similar title for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. The terms “Collegiate Registration” 
and “Honorary Collegiate Registration” 
are confusing. 

2. Anyone entitled to collegiate regis- 
tration is entitled to it by virtue of a 
baccalaureate degree given by a standard 
university or college. The Association 
is not an incorporated educational insti- 
tution of learning, having the power to 
confer collegiate degrees, and the term 
“Honorary Collegiate Registration” might 





be misleading, whereas an honorary cer- 
tificate would be an equal honor and 
could not be questioned by anyone. 


—Epitu M. BUELL. 





Parent-Teacher Work 

The Parent Teacher Committee reports 
some progress in specific ways. The 
problems of the committee are varied and 
difficult, due to the widely differing con- 
ditions in the schools for the deaf. 

The committee members have rendered 
such assistance as was possible in their 
own over-crowded programs. 

Through the columns of the Home and 
School section of the Votta Review, 
there have appeared several brief articles 
about parent teacher work contributed 
through committee members. 

The most important single item’ of 
progress accomplished during the year is 
the proper affiliation of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Our 
Association is now on the Service List of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and cooperates with them in 
child welfare work that pertains to deaf 
or hard of hearing children. 

The next step in connection with the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is to include deaf children in 
the Summer Round-up of pre-school chil- 
dren made by local canvass in the spring. 
The purpose of the Round-up is to locate 
children about to enter school, give them 
a physical examination and correct such 
defects as may be before entering school 
in September. This is a difficult problem 
to administer for our deaf children, but 
should be studied and met. 

The number of regularly organized 
Parent Teacher Associations in schools 
for the deaf has increased slightly during 
the year and now stands (as accurately 
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as we know) as 33 in day schools and 
15 in residential schools. Many of these 
are members of the state P. T. A. and of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. There may be other new ones 
of which we have not heard, and we hope 
there are. We should be glad to hear 
of them if such there be. 

One interesting new organization of 
parents of deaf children is reported by 
Miss Buell, at the Lexington Avenue 
School, in New York. A parents’ study 
class has been conducted all this past 
school year with most valuable results 
in creating a better understanding of the 
deaf child in many a home. An article 
about the organization will appear soon 
in the Votta Review. Watch for it. 

Mrs. Simon, of San Francisco, who as 
first chairman of this committee origi- 
nated the movement to place the Associa- 
tion on the Service List of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, re- 
ports a new compulsory education law 
for the deaf in California which was 
placed on the statutes largely through the 
cooperation and efforts of the California 
parents and school authorities. 

That there are other activities along 
the line of parent-teacher work in many 
of the schools for the deaf, I have no 
doubt. The committee would welcome 
even a suggestion, or information that 
might be followed up to make public and 
available all the work along this line 
which brings into closer cooperation the 
two most important and powerful influ- 
ences in the life of any child, whatever 
his advantages or handicaps,—the influ- 
ences of the Home and the School. 

—Criara E. NEWLEE. 





Committee on Teacher Training 


The annual report of the Normal De- 
partment of Clarke School for the Deaf 
was submitted to the Board of Directors 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf in 
January, this being the thirty-ninth year 
of the School’s affiliation with this Asso- 
ciation. 
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The Department graduated twelve stu- 
dents in June—eleven women and one 
man. One of the most promising was a 
young woman from Sweden, who had al- 
ready had training and some experience 
in the work. The young man in the class 
had taught, and had also received vocal 
training, which he will be able to put 
to good service in work on troublesome 
voices. 

The class entering in September will 
contain an unusual number of foreign 
students—one young woman from Japan; 
one man from Hungary and another from 
India. There seem likely to be one or 
two more young men from this country. 

The opportunity of becoming familiar 
with different types of research work, and 
the use of new instruments for the de- 
velopment of residual hearing, give zest 
to the work of the class. 
from this body will be gratefully re- 
ceived by those conducting the work of 
our Normal Class. 

—CaroLine A. YALE. 


Suggestions 





The Hard of Hearing Child 


The Committee on the Hard of Hear- 
ing Child feels that it should not dupli- 
cate but should rather cooperate in the 
work of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
in its activities in the public school 
systems throughout the country, confin- 
ing its work to the schools for the deaf, 
both residential and day schools. The 
committee feels that it is hampered in 
this by reason of the fact that there is 
no representative of the residential 
schools for the deaf in its membership. 
The committee as now constituted natur- 
ally hesitates to approach such schools. 
The membership of the committee is 
made up of two representatives of the 
Federation, two from public day schools 
for the deaf, and one person in chrage 
of work for the hard of hearing and deaf 
in a public school system. 

The committee feels that the adoption 
of the terms “deaf” and “hard of hear- 
ing,’ as accepted by the Sub-Committee 
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on the Deaf and Hard of Hearing of the 
Committee on Special Classes of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection should be recommended 
by the Association as the one best formu- 
lated 


The committee has felt 


to date. 

that it would 
be wise more or less to mark time until 
the the White House Con- 


ference were available in such form and 


reports on 


quantity that they could be used as a 
the heads of 
The committee has been unan- 


means of approach to 
schools. 
imous in its opinion that no question- 
naire should be sent, since the statistics 
that would be needed could be found in 
such reports as the January issue of the 
American Annals of the Deaf. The com- 
mittee aims rather to use its influence by 
bringing to the attention of residential 
for the deaf information about 
actual accomplishments of work for the 
hard of hearing in this organization. 

It has the of the 
committee that several heads of schools 
for the deaf have during the past year 
stood in the way of the attempt to in- 
augurate work for the hard of hearing 
child in the public schools of the cities 
where they are located. The committee 
feels that this is a mistake and that the 
Association could do much to encourage 
the officials to cooperate in the establish- 
ment of such work. Your chairman 
knows that there are thousands of chil- 
dren who have so much hearing that all 
they require in order to progress norm- 
ally is periodic lessons in lip reading. 
It may be recalled at this point that 
that this same committee which I now 
have the honor to represent, but which 
was under the leadership of Miss Mabel 
Adams, last year reported in its survey 
of schools for the deaf that about 514% 
of the pupils in residential schools and 
about 10144% in the day schools were 
hard of hearing. 

The committee realizes that there is a 
group of children with seriously defective 
hearing, who cannot be correctly clas- 
sified as either deaf or hard of hearing. 


schools 


come to attention 
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There is a disagreement among the mem- 
bers of the committee as to whether these 
children could be handled best in a school 
for the deaf or in the public school sys- 
tem. It is agreed, however, and emphati- 
cally emphasized, that this middle group, 
when in schools for the deaf, should have 
special provision made for them which 
will guarantee maximum growth in knowl- 
edge and skill as well as the correction 
of speech faults. An account of a suc- 
cessful handling of a group of this type 
of child in the public schools was given 
in the May, 1930, issue of the Vora 
Review. An effort to organize such a 
group will be made in one of the resi- 
dential schools next fall. We shall watch 
this experiment with considerable interest 
and hope to be able to report on it at a 
future date. 

Your chairman feels that the Associa- 
tion should continue to offer courses to 
teachers of hard of hearing children in 
its summer school program, for there is 
much to be gained by such a teacher in 
securing from the other courses the well 
rounded training which she needs. 

—Onxive A. WHILpin. 





Publicity and Enlistment 

Miss Lavilla A. Ward, Chairman of the 
Committee on Publicity and Enlistment, 
reported, in regard to publicity, that there 
had never been a time in the history of 
the ‘education of the deaf when so much 
had been said and written on the subject 
as during the past year. 

There have been enthusiastic 
from all organized divisions under the 
committee, on this phase of the work. 
These list demonstrations, lectures, press 
publicity, increased activity in P. T. A. 
work, cooperation from public vocational 
schools and from ear, eye, chest, skin, 
orthopedic and child guidance clinics. 

Information on the education of the 
deaf and deaf-blind is being broadcast 
by letter, lecture, and the press to all 
Catholic organizations and the general 
public. One report stated that twenty-five 
demonstrations followed by lectures were 


reports 
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given before such groups as normal train- 
ing classes, parent-teacher associations, 
women’s clubs, and county hospital train- 
ing classes. 

In Wisconsin, eighteen of the twenty- 
one day schools were active in demonstra- 
tions and lectures before all service clubs, 
welfare organization and_ educational 
groups. All of this work had the usual 
press publicity. Series of articles ap- 
peared in the local papers in several 
cities, and in two cities radio talks were 
broadcast. 

Miss Ward stated that there had been 
increases in Association membership in 
some localities, in spite of the fact that 
the teacher and parent-teacher organiza- 
tions have in many instances had to cope 
with the additional problem of caring for 
the children of the unemployed. In other 
places, membership has fallen behind. 
The representatives are working against 
great odds in the business crisis. 

In the discussion which followed Miss 
Ward’s report, Mr. Norman McManaway 
stated that the note of disappointment she 
expressed was hardly fair to her or to her 
committee. An analysis of the member- 
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ship for the period beginning August, 
1930, and closing June 30, 1931, shows 
that within that time there were nearly 
one thousand teachers enrolled in the 
Association. Some of these held member- 
ships which began before August, 1931, 
and of these some had not renewed their 
memberships. But it is very significant 
that such a large number were active 
members during this period. 

Undoubtedly, the depression has affected 
membership in the Association as it has 
in all other organizations. But we have 
not been faced with the necessity of such 
an appeal as has been sent out by the 
N. E. A. and other associations having 
volunteer membership. On the contrary, 
when we study the figures for the entire 
year from August, 1930, to August, 1931, 
we find that more teachers held member- 
ships than ever before within an equal 
length of time. 

The Blind-Deaf 

The Committee on the Blind-Deaf, of 
which Miss Sophia Alcorn was Chairman, 
reported that since last summer one hun- 
dred and fifty cases of blind-deafness 
have been listed by two of its members. 


Be re 


Photograph by Kathleen Hempel. 
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The National Council of Jewish Women 
Its Work for the Deaf 


By Mrs. RicHarD SIMON 


N 1917, the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women added to its program of 
activity, a National Committee on the 
Deaf. This plan was suggested by Mrs. 
Sidney Stern, of Philadelphia, who had 


been most successful in work for the 
Jewish deaf in her city. She felt that 
other cities, as well, under organized 


leadership could interest themselves in 
the problems of these handicapped. Mrs. 
Stern was appointed the National chair- 
man, and following the policy of the 
National Council, her program emphasized 
the non-sectarian character of the Coun- 
cil’s work. The watchword of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women is “Faith 
and Humanity.” Imbued with the funda- 
mental precept of the Jewish faith, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” the Council in- 
stils in its membership an obligation not 
only to be helpful to its own but to 
accept its full share of community re- 
sponsibility. Mrs. Stern recognized these 
principles thoroughly. In fact, it was 
through her interest and that of her com- 
mittee that the Boa:u of Public Education 
in Philadelphia started a class for the 
deaf in the night school. Here the deaf 
were instructed in the sign language, as 
many could not read the lips. From this 
humble beginning has developed the ex- 
cellent oral, graded school that is now in 
existence in Philadelphia. 

A most happy development followed 
the introduction of this activity into the 
program of the National Council. The 
large cities immediately interested them- 
selves, first, in the Jewish deaf. In 
Boston, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, and other 
cities splendid organizations were formed. 
These provided for social, religious and 
educational activities. The Council acted 
as a friend to the deaf. Its main concern 
was to make them self-reliant. Its interest 


in their employment and domestic diff- 
culties has been more in the nature of 
guiding them to find the right road than 
in giving remedial attention. 

These organizations of the deaf which 
the Council has sponsored have filled 
many From the enjoyment of a 
purely social dance to the spiritual solace 
afforded by Friday evening services and 
Bible study classes; from the keen de- 
lights of gymnasium training to an inter- 


needs. 


esting evening spent in listening to inter- 
preted talks given by candidates for 
political offices, the interests offered have 
run the gamut of delightful experiences. 
In many cities, non-Jewish deaf persons 
were attracted to the happy atmosphere 
of these organizations. Under their aus- 
pices many lonely souls were given a 
chance for self expression, for companion- 
ship, for pure enjoyment. The success of 
these groups has resulted in the Council’s 
sponsoring strictly non-sectarian organiza- 
tions. For instance, in San Francisco the 
section took under its wing a group of 
deaf oralists. They were encouraged in 
their social activities to some extent, but 
the main emphasis was laid on what they 
could do for themselves. They were given 
parliamentary law lessons in order that 
they might conduct their own meetings. 
Their social service program included a 
survey of employment possibilities for the 
deaf. They organized an interesting dra- 
matic group that undertook the study of 
pantomime. 

In undertaking this work, the Council 
naturally made a survey of organizations 
already interested in this field of en- 
deavor. We have been happy in_ the 
pleasant relationship we have established 
with the Volta Bureau. We have sought 
to cooperate with the program of the 
American Association to Promote the 
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Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. We think 
we are correct in stating that we are the 
only national organization outside of 
those specifically formed for the purpose 
of interest in the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing that has a definite national program 
for this work. However, in encouraging 
a section’s interest in this field, the Coun- 
cil has always stressed cooperation with 
existing organizations and the avoidance 
of duplication of work. 

Our interest in the deaf has not been 
confined to adults. Many sections have 
been actively identified with projects in 
behalf of deaf children. Most of our 
sections where there are day schools or 
institutions for the deaf have interested 
themselves in a religious program for the 
children. They have found means of giv- 
ing them religious instruction, furnishing 
motor service to take them to Sabbath 
school, have provided for them during 
the holy days, and have found many ways 
of bringing interests into their lives. 
Portland, Oregon, can furnish an example 
of the Council’s interest in day schools. 
The children at the school for the deaf 
in Portland are often taken to the movies 
by the Council’s committee on the deaf. 
They are taken on sight seeing trips to 
points of interest. The Council in Oak- 
land, California, gave the institution at 
Berkeley a sum to purchase eye glasses 
for poor visioned children whose parents 
seemed unable to afford them. This act 
pointed out the need of the counties’ car- 
ing for their own children, and a recent 
bill passed by the California legislature 
provides that each county must make pro- 
vision for clothing, dental care, etc., of 
children when parents cannot afford it. 

The Council’s interest in legislation for 
the deaf has been keen. Every section 
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has been urged to study the laws of its 
state and to take steps necessary to im- 
prove those laws. The National Chair- 
man of the Council helped to draft a bill 
that recently became a law in California, 
making education compulsory for deaf 
children, in the special schools or by the 
special means provided for them. 

The Council’s interest in the deaf has 
been unlimited. Wherever a need was 
apparent, wherever we could be of use, 
we have endeavored to carry on. This 
National Committee also has a definite 
program of work for the hard of hearing. 
These activities were reported at the 
recent convention at Chicago of the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, whose proceedings 
will be printed in the Auditory Outlook. 

We have felt that one of the most im- 
portant factors in work for the deaf is 
giving publicity to education for the deaf. 
There cannot be too many people and 
too many organizations engaged in focus- 
ing public attention on the value of early 
education for the deaf and the means 
whereby it can be obtained. We have 
many stories to tell of the hope and en- 
couragement we have been able to give 
mothers by telling them of the wonders 
of education, after the door to cure has 
been shut for their children. We never 
tire of telling of the value of the VoLTa 
Review and are continually urging par- 
ents to subscribe to it. 

We try to keep in touch with all the 
new devices used in educating the deaf 
and are eagerly responsive to the hearing 
aids that have helped so many children 
thought to be totally deaf. 

The Council’s earnest endeavor is to 
hold out a sustaining hand to the deaf. a 
hand of kindliness, a hand of friendli- 
ness, a hand of tolerance. 





Helping the average individual to live in this world today and to 
make the right adjustments in it is a real challenge outweighing all the rest. 


—Frank P. Graves. 
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Voice and Speech Problems” 


R. SHERMAN K. SMITH, who 
M originated the charts of the vo- 
cal organs now widely used in 


schools for the deaf, was invited to ad- 
dress the students at the Association’s 
Summer School at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Mr. Smith has become greatly in- 
terested in the work of the Association 
because of the fact that these charts, 
which were not originally intended to be 
used with deaf children, have proved of 
great help in teaching the deaf to speak. 

In his talk he stressed the similarity of 
the problems which confront the oral 
teacher and the instructor of singing and 
elocution. He also emphasized the im- 
mense impulse toward improved voice in- 
struction brought about by the radio. “The 
phenomenon of mentally directed physical 
voice,” he said, is the basis of “microphone 
super salesmanship,” as well as of success- 
ful singing and the successful instruction of 
the deaf. 

Mr. Smith has visited many schools for 
the deaf, studying the methods of articula- 
tion teaching. He believes that the teacher 
of singing needs the scientific comprehen- 
sion of the physical voice which teachers of 
the deaf have developed, just as teachers of 
the deaf need the creative outlook of the 
fine singing teacher. He insists that all 
voice instructors need a course in applied 
physiology and “not just a notebook on 
anatomy.” 

He finds great encouragement in the fact 
that the increased number of teachers of the 
deaf has, in recent years, raised the stand- 
ard requirements for teachers, and he 
makes a plea that among these standards 
shall be established “as a basis for oralism, 
a science of speech that shall more nearly 
approach normal speech... .. . which will 
be the fulfilment of the dreams of that great 
dreamer, Alexander Graham Bell.” 

“The function of human sound and ar- 


“Part of a lecture delivered before the students of 
the Association’s Summer School at Johns Hopkins 
University. 


ticulation,” said Mr. Smith, “rests on a def- 
inite science, plus a human quality that ap- 
proaches the realm of art. 1 am convinced 
that, after any sound has been established 
in the formerly mute child, a more normal 
method of treatment than is now employed 
will bring a more normal quality of voice. 
Most of the functions of speech can be re- 
duced to muscular mechanics and mental 
impulses which will offer the conscientious 
teacher a basis upon which to build a good 
quality of tone and articulation. Also, a 
competent diagnosis of interference will 
analyze and define the reasons for poor 
quality of tone and articulation. 


“Let us start with the breath, the item 
which I think is most neglected in schools 
for the deaf. Weak breathing means lack 
of vocal energy with consequent lack of 
quality and also of the necessary vitality 
upon which to build normal speech. We 
are all badly in need of proper training to 
overcome bad breathing habits. In the 
schools for the deaf this is a basic necessity. 
The more normal the breathing, the better 
wll be the resultant voice. Normal breath- 
ing, however, may not be like that of the 
teacher, of the principal, or even of the 
superintendent of the school! 


“What is needed is a deep, well regulated 
breath with a physical support that builds 
health and voice at the same time. The 
study of the breathing organs does not end 
with the knowledge that there are three 
lobes to the right lung and two to the left, 
a diaphragm, costal and abdominal mus- 
cles, etc. It consists of an understanding 
of the localized breathing from which many 
of us suffer, and a knowledge of corrective 
measures which will insure proper suppor! 
of body and of tone. The teacher should 
especially be careful not to call attention 
to the upper chest vibration when she is en- 
deavoring to establish a consciousness for 
tone, for the child may develop a bad case 
of clavicular breathing. 

“Let us consider the glottic function. It 
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is not enough to produce sound by approxi- 
mation of the vocal bands. Pitch and qual- 
ity are governed by this approximation. 
There is a method of controlling the quan- 
tity of breath that escapes. This is one of 
the simplest problems for the well trained 
vocal teacher, yet I find case after case of 
breathiness of tone in the schools for the 
deaf. Gloitic control of the breath column 
is essential to anything like a normal voice. 


“Relaxed or lazy vocal cords give us an- 
other type of tone which is conmon in nor- 
mal voices as well as in the deaf. In her 
study of the physiology of the voice, the 
teacher student must learn to diagnose de- 
fects and devise curative processes. 


“An appreciation for sound must be es- 
tablished in the mind so that the mental 
impulses motivating each sound are cor- 
rectly sent out. _ This is of course more difhi- 
cult in the case of a deaf child, and yet the 
same difficulties that beset the deaf are ap- 
parent with the hearing. Muscles that 
should respond to the production of a cer- 
tain sound impulse are prevented from do- 
ing so by muscles of interference. The 
teacher student who has mastered an under- 
standing of functional activity will know 
enough to demand a relaxation of the myo- 
hyoid and genie-hyoid muscles to clear up 
strident tone quality due to the forced mis- 
placement of the larynx position. She will 
be able to recognize and require the passive 
muscle response of the tongue in normal 
speech instead of the stiffness which makes 
faulty articulation. 


“Quality, range, and resonance are the 
children of supporting basic principles of 
motor and vibratory fundamental sound. 
The exercise ba-ba-ba-ba throughout the 
range of the voice up and down the scale 
cannot be overestimated as a contribution 
to flexible voice. Silly in sound and caus- 
ing a disturbing hubbub in the school room, 
it has immeasurable possibilities, and this 
or some other such vocal exercise should be 
part of the daily practise for the deaf stu- 
dent, not only from an early age through 
the entire school training period, but even 
afterwards. An ability on the part of the 
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child to recognize different pitches and to 
be able to stop at any point of the scale and 
speak on that pitch level enables the teacher 
to ascertain the normal pitch level of each 
individual’s voice and also provide a flexi- 
bility for interpretive expression. I know 
of no vocal exercise that has the potentiali- 
ties of this one in retaining flexible voice 
quality for those who lose their hearing in 
mature life and begin the gradual develop- 
ment of the ‘deaf’ voice. 

“Teachers of speech everywhere, and 
with them the teachers of the deaf, are at 
the doorway of great progress toward bet- 
ter speech. There is plenty of room for the 
earnest teacher, but the teacher of tomor- 
row must be of progressive mind as the 
teacher of yesterday was of pioneer mind. 

“Let your study of the physiology of 
speech be applied physiology, and let this 
applied physiology recognize the funda- 
mental occasion of oralism in the schools 
for the deaf: that it is the hearing organ 
which is abnormal and not the voice pro- 
ducing organ; that the deaf child generally 
has a physiologically perfect vocal mech- 
anism. Do not presuppose poor tone 
quality and poor speech by treating the 
product of this normal organ as abnormal. 
Proceed toward the goal of normal voice 
and speech (which will be accomplished) 
by adding to the training of the deaf every 
device known to the cultural development 
of power and beauty of tone in the training 
of other normal voices. By keeping fore- 
most in the deaf child’s mind the fact that 
he has a perfectly normal vocal instrument 
and has a right to expect normal sound from 
this normal organ you cannot help produc- 
ing better voices in the deaf. Then progress 
will be made. It will be the greatest factor 
in combating the prejudice of the deaf 
themselves against oralism. 

“Let the frail beginnings of the deaf 
child’s normal voice mechanism have a 
chance to grow through normal vocal pro- 
cedure of motor, vibrator, resonator, and 
articulator much the same 
voice as we produce from other normal 


into normal 


voice mechanisms. 
“It is not too much to expect!” 
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Six Articles for Teachers, from the 
Michigan School for the Deaf 








Science 


By Mary L. HurrMan 


CIENCE, that department of school 
work which includes many sub- 
jects, may be a great help to a 
deaf child. In a little school laboratory 
a Luther Burbank, an Alexander Graham 
Bell or an Edison may begin his career. 

The first regular science work in our 
school, beginning in the seventh grade, 
lays the foundation upon which all other 
work is based. Health, the all-important 
factor in each individual life; hygiene 
and sanitation, the main factors in com- 
munity life, form the basis for study 
and experiment. 3 

From this we go on to a broader view 
of our environment in biology and 
gardening. In this course we have the 
greenhouse in which to work. It is across 
the campus, and what jolly but educa- 
tional trips we have on the way to our 
miniature gardens, and how good the 
vegetables taste to the pupils who raise 
them! 

As we go up the educational ladder we 
have the Science Club for the general 
science classes. This club meets in the 
laboratory every other Wednesday eve- 
ning. Here the children may experiment, 
test and prove or disprove. Here they 
may learn by seeing and the child who 
has been deaf only a short time may 
observe and gain the desired information 
without thought of his deafness. Here 
also he may carry on work in which he 
was interested when in the public school. 

Our meetings are only two hours in 


length so we have time for one experi- 
ment and one scientific report after the 
regular business session. 

The club has a constitution and is 
enrolled in the Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation of Columbia University. 
Through this Institute we receive the Sci- 
ence Club Service, a paper which keeps us 
in touch with the science clubs of public 
schools all over the United States, and 
sends us lists of exhibits and _ posters 
offered by different companies. 

The Science Club purchases the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly and when they have 
finished reading the paper, it is left on 
the reading table for the younger classes. 
The children very eagerly watch for 
each new paper and when given a few 
minutes to read, they sometimes forget 
their manners and race to the table to 
see who will get the latest paper. The 
last club meeting in the spring is near 
the end of the year and the weather is 
warm so we have a picnic supper some- 
where out in the country. Many younger 
students are looking forward to the time 
when they, too, may belong to the 
Science Club. 

In the classroom we keep exhibit boxes 
ready for anything the children may 
bring to us. How proudly a child, often 
a primary pupil, will point to a speci 
men and say, “I found that. It is a 
cocoon, a June beetle’—or whatever it 
may be. These exhibits are creating 4 
watchful or observing attitude among the 
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children especially when they are out- 
side the classroom. 

The general science classes get the 
Current Science, a weekly paper, which 
keeps them in touch with the latest in- 
ventions and up-to-date experiments. This 
reading leads them to a greater enjoy- 
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ment of life and contact with progress. 

It has been said, “An education is 
worth every effort that it takes,” not 
for mere dollars and cents that it will 
bring, but for the power that it gives a 
man to get and enjoy the best things in 


life. 





Sense Training 


By DympLes Cooper 


ENSE training? Just what is sense 

training? What purpose does it 

serve in the education of our deaf 
children ? 

In our school we have many visitors 
during the school term; people who have 
never before visited a school for the deaf 
and many who have never been associated 
with a deaf person. Usually the first 
place they are taken is to the kinder- 
garten and beginner’s classroom. Here 
they are shown how the smallest pupils 
are started on their long and tedious road 
to secure a speech, speech-reading, and 
later a language and reading vocabulary. 
After the teacher has endeavored to 
demonstrate her pupils in speech-reading, 
speech, and sense training exercises of 
matching and sorting various objects for 
color, shape, size, etc. (she secretly hopes 
that it has been to an advantage), one 
of the first questions asked her is, “How 
do you ever begin to teach these young- 
sters?” and “How do you manage to get 
them so interested in their work?” That, 
I believe, is one important aim of sense 
training, “to create interest.” 

Charles W. Burham says, “Interest can- 
not be obtained without the doing of 
tasks,” and the first simple sense training 
exercises that we give our deaf pupils are 
after all to them, the “doing of a task.” 
When you create an interest in beginning 
that task, you also create a desire to com- 
plete it, and that is an ideal atmosphere 
in which to teach. 

Since interest and attention are the re- 


sult of doing a definite task, these various 
exercises should be done with a definite 
aim in mind. They should always be 
leading up to and preparing the pupil 
for the work that is to follow. Take for 
an example:—the beginning finger plays 
and gymnastics which later lead to the 
various positions for the formation of the 
elements for speech and also to speech- 
reading. For instance take the finger 
plays for:— 


“Here are two telegraph poles, 
Between two wires are strung, 
Two little birds came along, 
And swung and swung and swung.” 


When the teacher first gave this to the 
class the pupils hardly realized what it 
meant, nevertheless, they imitated her 
movements. Later, the teacher made a 
chart; on it she put two telegraph poles 
of black paper, drew a wire from one to 
the other and at the bottom. she put a 
skyline of black buildings. She showed 
it to the class and immediately the young- 
sters held up their hands in imitation 
of the finger plays she had given. Later 
when she wished to introduce the speech- 
reading of colors she put a colored bird 
on the wire and said the same verse but 
added, “A purple bird swung,” or “A 
yellow bird swung.” The class had pre- 
viously been matching various objects for 
color and the pupils were so enthusiastic 
that they would go to a different chart 
and want to know when they could put a 
certain colored bird on the telegraph 
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wire. Still later when number work was 
introduced the teacher would place a cer- 
tain number as, “two purple birds,” “four 
to be used in the same 
manner or, she would say to the pupils, 
“Put five black birds on the wire.” In 
the same manner this was 
used as a speech exercise. The teacher 
had no trouble in getting and holding 
she had 


blue birds” ete., 


practically 


the pupils’ attention because 
created an interest from the moment she 
had first presented the “task” as a sense 
training exercise, which was from the 
very beginning definite in its aim; speech- 
reading and speech. 

I believe that since competition enters 
into practically every other phase of life 
—in business, athletics and play—it also 
enters into the performance of our own 
sense training exercises. Aside from the 
fact that it is another means of creating 
interest it is also a means of developing 
good sportsmanship, which, I believe our 
deaf children need. As example; when 
the teacher first permits the little pupils 
to race in performing an exercise, usu- 
ally the one who loses starts to cry. The 
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teacher then stops the game and tells 
them that if they are going to cry they 
cant play and that when they have a race 
she wants them to laugh and enjoy it. 
Immediately, the others who always want 
to continue will try to explain to the 
poor sport that he must laugh, and that 
is usually the end of the crying. Again 
these competitive exercises of matching, 
sorting, etc., are but a stepping stone to 
the speech and speechreading drills which 
can be made just as interesting and fas- 
cinating by the same competitive exercises. 

Since, as Miss Margaret Bodycomb has 
said, “The deaf child’s foundation for his 
education is laid through the training of 
his senses, especially of sight and touch, 
and the four great essentials of his educa- 
tion are: attention, concentration, obser- 
vation and imitation,” it is highly essen- 
tial and necessary for the teacher to 
create and develop an unlimited amount 
of interest in the exercises used to de- 
velop these senses, for after all interest 
is highly contagious and the more in- 
terest and enthusiasm the teacher displays 
the more her pupils will react. 





Nature Study in the Primary Grades 


By Amy E. 


E made Nature Study a part of 
the regular course of study, hop- 
ing to teach our pupils the names 
of a few common things around them 
and some characteristics of each. The 
idea was to follow a regular cycle in the 
study of plant life, animal and bird life. 
The same plants, trees, birds, and 
animals are observed in spring, summer, 
fall and winter in order to see how they 
are affected by the change of season. 
We are very fortunate in Michigan 
since we have a large farm in connection 
with the school, and just back of the 
school a lovely wood with a creek flow- 
ing through it, where teachers may take 
their classes for field trips. These trips 


WILLSON 


are carefully planned beforehand and cer- 
tain objectives are kept in mind. 

Some of our classes have made and 
painted window boxes. These boxes were 
filled with earth, and seeds planted. The 
interest the pupils showed in the germi- 
nation and sprouting of these seeds and 
the care they took of the resulting plants 
more than made up for time spent on 
the project. When the morning glory 
vine matured and actually blossomed in 
the school room, the interest of the whole 
department was stimulated. Other classes 
planted potatoes and carefully tended 
them so that strong, healthy _ plants 
would result. Just now they are water 
ing the blossoms to see what will hap 
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pen next. One little girl in the first 
grade brought from home a tin can in 
which she had planted beans. The class 
watched closely the flowering and the 
forming of the beans. They had quite a 
crop of string beans. Another class has 
a flourishing crop of radishes. The 
pupils planted these seeds, watered them 
and were greatly interested in watching 
them grow. 

As a result of the field trips the chil- 
dren have observed and classified spring 
flowers, and a great many birds. Their 
interest in this is keen and they vie with 
one another to see who can recognize the 
largest number. They look them up in 
books and on the colored bird charts, 
find out their names and keep lists of the 
enes they have seen. They bring in 
turtles and experiment to see what they 
will eat. Each room has its bowl of gold 
fish. The children are responsible for 
the feeding and care of them. This 
spring the boys were diligent in bring- 
ing in tadpoles after having learned that 
they help to keep the aquarium clean. 
And what a thrill, the day one of the 
tadpoles developed its fore legs! It was 
under careful observation until the hind 
legs developed. Then they decided it 
was time to take the frog out of the 
water lest it drown, so the newly de- 
veloped frog was carefully carried down 
to the creek and left in its natural sur- 
roundings. 

We have achieved several results al- 
ready in this work. The pupils have 
not only learned names of the different 
plants, animals and birds which are about 
them, and where and how they live, but 
they have learned how to care for them 
properly. They have also developed a 
wholesome respect for the flowers and 
fruits on other people’s property. They 
have developed accurate habits of obser- 
vation. They have also developed a 
greater desire for and more ability to 
use language by means of which they can 
tell about their experiences. The fol- 
lowing is an account of a field trip writ- 
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ten by a pupil who has been in school 
two years: 

“We went for a long walk. We saw 
a cow and a calf. We saw two white 
horses and one black horse. We saw a 
white butterfly and a blue dragon fly. 
We saw three leeches. 

“We took off our shoes and stockings. 
We went barefoot. We walked in the 
water. Lois and Shirley lost their shoes 
and stockings. They called Miss Moss. 
We ran to them. We looked for the 
shoes and_ stockings. Wardell found 
them. Lois and Shirley put them on. 
They were happy. 

Helen Cousino, 1 B 3” 

We have included also in this work 
some health work and some simple safety 
rules. The health work includes cleanli- 
ness of the person, clothing and the 
schoolroom, the use of handkerchiefs 
when coughing or sneezing, sleeping with 
the windows open, the proper use of the 
drinking fountain, correct posture when 
sitting or standing. Each makes 
trips to the dentist’s office and is in- 
structed in the proper manner of brush- 
ing the teeth. Toothbrushes for each 
child and tooth paste are furnished by 
the school for this purpose. 

The safety rules include the proper 
manner in which to cross streets, get off 


class 


and on street cars, and the proper con- 
duct when in a boat. They also include 
rules as to carrying scissors, knives, etc.. 
keeping all sharp things out of ears and 
nose, rules for putting away toys, pick- 
ing up all broken glass, nails and other 
harmful things lying around yards. 

The results of one year’s work in this 
field have been to give the pupils some 
knowledge of how the body may be kept 
in good condition; to give him some in- 
formation necessary to an understanding 
and appreciation of his life and environ- 
ment, to develop a greater appreciation 
of the beauty of nature and a desire to 
beautify, not to destroy. Last of all, it 
encouraged the pupils to question con- 
cerning the things about them and to use 
the knowledge gained. 
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Teaching Children to Think 


By CaTuryn SULLIVAN 


HE most important feature of our 
work as teachers is the develop- 
ment of the child’s mental equip- 
ment. We must discover ways and means 
to stimulate the reasoning processes. 
The child’s ability to reason increases 
with his 
varied and numerous enough to enable 
him to make comparisons, which, I think, 
constitute his first attempts at reasoning. 
If the results of thinking are to be 


experiences. These must be 


satisfactory, the child must have some- 
thing mentally satisfying to think about. 


The pupils that start to work either dur- 


ing the recitation period or at their 
seats, with the clear statement of the 
aim or problem before them, may be 


expected to do much more in the way 
of thinking than if they are told to read 
certain book. Therefore it 
is the teacher's duty to make a clear 
statement of the problem to be solved. 

We should encourage the natural in- 
quisitiveness of children, however trifling 
their questions may appear, for this is 
of great importance in the development 
of independent thinking. Many children 
upon entering school show an utter lack 
of self confidence; a discouraged, blank, 
“I don’t know” attitude. This, without 
doubt, in cases, is the result of 
having their questions ridiculed by adults 
or older children. 

It is of course possible to give the 
pupils unnecessary help in the study 
hour. The teacher should avoid asking 
questions that imply the answer, or that 
can be answered by “yes” or “no” or by 
a single word. The purpose of prepara- 
tion is to revive whatever ideas the child 
may have gained from experience, from 
reading, from conversation in the home 
or from school work. The 
teacher must, however, gain the answer 
by well directed questions that suggest 
than tell. 


pages of a 


most 


previous 


rather 


With little children the sense training 
work, matching for colors, shapes, sizes 
and weights, is a beginning in teaching 
the children to think for themselves, 
The ages between 6 and 10 are said to 
be the habit forming stage. There is no 
better time for the child to form the 
habit of thinking. 

Another satisfactory way to encourage 
the child to think is by means of written 
directions which the child reads. As 
soon as the child has sufficient vocabulary 
he may begin to carry out directions. 
Then, too, original sentences and _ ellip- 
tical sentences give the child an oppor- 
tunity to think of ways to express him- 
self independently of others. As soon as 
children can express their own thoughts 
they are, we may be sure, on the road to 
The value of the false and true 
statement exercise is to stimulate quick 
thinking and this can be used frequently 
with great interest from the class. 

Many teachers look upon pictures as 
a means of amusement or diversion. This 
limits its usefulness. The picture should 
be made the object of study in the same 
manner as the actual situation repre 
sented by the picture. There is a great 
deal of knowledge gained by the use of 
picture descriptions and picture stories. 
The pictures must be interesting, for the 
attention must be secured before the 
child can think. Outlines may be used 
certain that the child writes in 
proper sequence. It will benefit the child 
to acquire the outlining habit early in 
life. He will be able to think in terms 
of an outline and not let his mind “wool 
gather.” 

After the ideas of picture stories and 
picture description have been thoroughly 
understood the original story may be 
started, using the outlines which have 
proven so satisfactory in the picture 
Here the children can write of 


success. 


to be 


work. 
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the things that interest them most and 
really think for themselves what they 
wish to tell. 

One of our most popular exercises to 
stimulate thinking is the chart story 
which is a detailed description of an 
object using the language familiar to the 
child. 

The deductive method of development 
brings into the service of education the 
“puzzle fascination.” This has always 
been the secret of pleasure that pupils 
take in the work of arithmetic. There is 
no reason why other subjects should not 
be similarly benefited by language prob- 
lems that come within the experience of 
the children. By means of these teach 
them to think without burdening them 
with the abstract or unfamiliar situations. 

The project method which has been 
introduced into the field of education in 
recent years is of special service to deaf 
children. The subjects which might ap- 
pear cut and dried are made so fascinat- 
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ing that the child looks upon the work 
as play. As an example the study of 
Eskimos, their customs and life, may be 
made very attractive to the children by 
letting them cut out figures of dogs, 
sleds, people and snow-houses instead of 
merely telling them to study the lesson 
about the Eskimos. The children will] 
be eager to do this and will hunt for 
information, select facts, construct ideas 
and use them with pleasure. 

The essential element of all these ex- 
ercises is to have the subject matter of 
vital interest to the child. There is no 
other way to promote thinking. It might 
be suggested that we avoid rote question 
and answer methods of teaching and 
create within each child the instinctive de- 
sire to think for himself and reply in his 
own language. Too frequently, thought 
questions are omiiied and the child finds 
his answer in tiie words of the book. 
No other plan of teaching is more stifling 
to independent thought. 





The Library Period 


By Aruincton J. E1cKHOFF 


HE value of a well-equipped library 

to a school is beyond question. 

Its equipment should be primarily 

for the service of the pupils, either di- 
rectly through their own use, or indi- 
rectly through supplying the teachers with 
a means for clearer, more complete, vivid, 
and appealing presentation of knowledge. 
Of even importance than the 
library itself and its equipment is the 
matter of imparting to the pupils as 
much as possible of the vast store of 
knowledge presented there. At the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf a plan has been 
gradually developed that is believed to 
be novel and original and a great ad- 
vance toward this goal. A regular school 
period in the library—three quarters of 
an hour—is allotted to the higher pri- 
mary, grammar, and high school grades 


more 


at least once a week. For a few years 
the office of librarian was attached to 
that of the principal, but amid the multi- 
farious duties of the principal and the 
many calls on his time and attention it 
was impossible to give the pupils in the 
library the requisite supervision and 
direction. During the past year a full 
time librarian has been employed and a 
plan for full and varied use of the 
library is now under way. 

Ordinarily, the pupil will select a 
story book; and a fostering of interest 
in good fiction is surely most desirable, 
as the intensive reading thus developed 
is a great factor in the acquisition of 
correct flexible language. But there are 
other important divisions of reading. A 
well-equipped juvenile department con- 
tains excellent simple descriptive, anec- 
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dotal, and biographical books; fanciful 
animal tales, fairy tales, and legends; 
and books on animal life, science made 
easy, and the like. 

Usually, as arranged formally on the 
shelves, these will fail of attracting much 
attention. Collected and placed before 
the pupils on a table they will gain 
greater notice. Most pupils are amenable 
to suggestions tactfully made, and will 
try a book recommended and more often 
than not find it interesting. Interested 
reading in these simple, varied, readable 
children’s books will fit the pupils for 
advanced reading of the great stories, 
myths, legends and other writings of 
literature. 

A third and very important division of 
library use is supplementary or refer- 
ence reading in connection with the pupils’ 
lessons. 

There are two ways of carrying on the 
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reading. The pupils may select books 
according to individual taste, or they 
may read in concert in sets, the librarian 
going over the text with them, paragraph 
by paragraph, and giving attention to 
words and constructions not likely to be 
understood. 

In addition to the library work the 
librarian gives regular talks on books 
Friday evenings, if no other entertain- 
ment prevents. These informal talks 
treat of the different branches of litera- 
ture, the great mythologies, great events 
of history, as brought before the chil- 
dren in their reading. 

A plan or system of library use such 
as outlined here is of course subject to 
change and adaptation. It is not a case 
of just growing like Topsy, but of growth 
and development along the lines laid 
down by St. Paul in his exhortation: 
“Prove all things; hold fast that which 


is good. 





Reading 


By Marcery Moss 


NTIL the past few years it seems 

to have been the general tendency 

in schools for the deaf throughout 
the country to postpone formal instruc- 
tion in reading until the third or fourth 
year in school. This is, I assume, due 
to the fact that all we teachers of deaf 
children, realizing their basic need for 
language construction, have drilled upon 
that to the exclusion of all else. We had 
forgotten what a great wealth of informa- 
tion there is to be found on the printed 
page, even for the very young child. 
Considering that the deaf child is from 
one to three years retarded at best, and 
has only the one main avenue for learn- 
ing, it seems almost criminal negligence 
to allow him to reach the third or fourth 
grade before introducing him to the ad- 
vantages of self teaching. Once he under- 
stands the idea of getting thought from 


the printed page it is amazing how much 
he can get from it unaided. We have 
found that even the apparently meaning- 
less phrases which we have previously 
dredded to present to our children, such 
as “There are idee a ee 
etc., and the bugaboo of the present 
progressive tense always to be found in 
primers and first readers, are mastered 


with a surprising degree of ease. If 
reading is considered the basis for the 
courses of study in most primary de- 


partments of the public schools, how 
much more emphasis should be placed 
upon its introduction in the early elemen- 
tary grades in schools for the deaf! 
While we have not attained the ideal 
in primary reading we have taken cer- 
tain steps which are showing gratifying 
results. As soon as a beginning class is 
able to write simple words such as cat, 
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dog, baby, fish, etc., these are printed on 
the blackboard by the teacher and the 
similarity between the print and_ the 
script pointed out by the teacher’s trac- 
ing over the printed word with colored 
chalk. Some classes do not understand 
this as readily as others and with these 
it is sometimes wise to start with the 
elements whose printed forms most nearly 
resemble the script. such as oo, ee, p, t, 
etc. The next step that we present is 
that of printing a list of nouns on the 
blackboard with a picture of each noun 
on a chart. The teacher points either to 
the word or the picture and the child 
indicates the corresponding word or pic- 
ture. If he has difficulty in recognizing 
the printed word he is allowed to trace 
over the word in script. This step is a 
very short one and can be mastered in 
two or three days. If the teacher will 
type a list of sentences using the chil- 
dren’s names and verbs with which they 
are thoroughly familiar, and put it up 
on the schoolroom bulletin board, she 
will find the class poring over it at every 
free period. They are always delighted 
to see their own names in print. 

From this we go on to simple printed 
commands and the following of direc- 
tions. The children naturally respond 
to this eagerly for they all like to make 
things and when they can see the results 
of all these preliminaries in their own 
handiwork their interest is greatly in- 
creased. Interest can also be stimulated 
by telling stories like “The Three Bears,” 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” “Peter Rab- 
bit” and nursery rhymes in prose. After 
the children are familiar with the stories 
the teacher may print on the blackboard 
or have typewritten on slips of paper and 
passed out to the children, directions 
similar to the following: 

Make the Three Bears’ house. 
Make four windows in the house. 
Make a door. 

Make a chimney. 


Color the house red. 
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Color the chimney yellow. 
Make the woods. 


Color the trees green. 


With most beginning classes the use 
of simple text books may be introduced 
about the middle of the second semester. 

Sense training in the form of project 
work and field trips is a valuable adjunct 
in connection with the teaching of be- 
ginning reading. It helps to maintain 
a high point of interest, provides ex- 
periences common to hearing children 
which are sometimes sadly lacking in the 
deaf child’s life, and, finally, helps the 
child to understand the correlation be- 
tween these experiences and the refer- 
ences to them found in print. To de- 
velop a sound basis for the compre- 
hension of the printed page a great deal 
of imagination is essential on the part 
of the child and imagination grows out 
of significant and enjoyable experiences. 
Frequent trips to the farm, the gardens. 
the orchard, etc., form associations which 
really mean something to the child; some- 
thing more than the humdrum drill of 
“This is an apple tree,” “Show me an 
apple tree,” using pictures. 

One of our teachers worked out an 
elaborate project of the story of “Little 
Red Riding Hood.” After she had told 
the story several times she presented 
it in print. Then it was dramatized by 
the class. Still later the children made 
puppets of the characters, a stage and the 
necessary settings. The whole procedure 
took a little less than two weeks and im- 
pressed the children so favorably that the 
reading period is now the highlight of 
the day. 


Of the reading material with which we 
have experimented we have found the 
following the most satisfactory: “The 
Thought Test Readers,” “The Fact and 
Story Readers,” “The Pantomime Primer” 


and “Read and Do.” 
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ELL, the second school month is 

under way now, and we have 

had time to get acquainted with 

our new pupils, and to start real work. 
It's a good deal more fun to teach in 
October than in September, we always 
think, because by October we know where 
we are, and in September we hardly ever 
do. That pupil who seemed so superior 
the first day of school has retreated to 
the rear ranks, and that child who seemed 
painfully slow the first week has proved 
himself bright enough, and merely hap- 
pened to be a poor lip-reader, so that 
he didn’t do himself justice with us at 
first. Moreover, that young man who 
registered with us as the prime candidate 
for the principal’s office, and _punish- 
ment, has crept into our heart by this 
time. What we took for impudence has 
proved to be only misguided childish 
attempts at humor; his seeming defiance 
of our wishes has resolved itself into slow 
understanding; and while we know that 
it will take twice as much skill and 
patience to teach him as will be needed 
for any other pupil in the class, still 
this very fact challenges our skill as a 
teacher, and makes him an_ interesting 
problem. We like him, too, and 
he likes us. He brought us a 
\"Y pretzel much the worse for 
ye) wea the other day, and it was 
= his last pretzel, and we know 
how much he likes pretzels. 

VY Yes, he likes us, and we like 


a — him, and school teaching is fun. 


We'd much rather teach than sell insur- 
ance or pound a type-writer. 

But once more it is impressed upon 
us how much the deaf are handicapped 
by the little unnoticed difficulties that a 
hearing world never thinks about. Last 
July, for instance, we were at a week 
end house party where one of the guests 
was a deaf lady. One evening we were 
all sitting on the porch, chatting, after 
a strenuous time swimming, when_ the 
clock struck twelve. Somebody yawned, 
and remarked it was time for bed. “Why, 
what time is it?” the deaf lady re- 
marked. No one had realized that she 
hadn't heard the clock strike. 

Again, when we were on our vacation, 
stopping at an old fashioned but delight- 
ful boarding house in the mountains, 
where Grace was asked at meals, one 
Sunday, when an old minister was at 
dinner, and saying Grace aloud, a deaf 
gentleman at another table suddenly 
asked his wife a question, much to his 
own embarrasment when he realized what 
he had done. How would he know? 
How could he? We could have wept 
for him. And yet some of the lucky 
hearing young people tittered! 

And even more, the handicaps of deaf- 
ness were brought home to us last June, 
when we were giving a “show.” The 
children were allowed to attend the dress 
rehearsal. At dress rehearsals, show 
directors are not quite so careful to keep 
hidden as at real performances, and one 
of our own little pupils, sitting on @ 
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front seat, suddenly caught sight of us 
behind the scenes. Although the show 
was going on this child, in perfectly 
audible tones, called out, “Oh, it is booti- 
ful, Miss ———! Bootiful!” She was 
doing the best she knew. She was saying 
a kindly gracious thing, quite unaware 
that she was interfering with the per- 
formers. 

Which reminds us that when we were 
a new teacher, and shoved into the ad- 
vanced department at the sudden illness 
of another teacher, we were stating some 
fact in English to a class one afternoon, 
when a tall sixteen year old boy said, 
“How did you know that?” We told 
him impressively, and he _ remarked, 


ig “What a smart wise wonderful 


a teacher you are!” Suspecting 
r\ him of baiting us, and very 
} i \y) fearful of losing dignity before 
ome that advanced class, we gave the 
a boy a sharp rebuke, and real- 


crimson that flooded his face, 
X5S— and the way he shrunk back, 
that he had been trying to say some- 
thing polite! The memory of that in- 
cident, which we wish we could wipe 
out, and never can, makes us a little more 
slow to condemn these deaf pupils of 
ours. A seeming stupidity, or impertin- 
ence, the long years have taught us, may 
be just that old stone wall of deafness, 
rising between our little deaf friends and 
ourself. We still make more mistakes 
than we want to, but at least we do make 
a big effort to climb over the wall, 
nowadays. 


| | | ized, too late, from the hurt 


The Trees 


Although our trees are rather old 
They have new dresses, red and gold. 
Last summer all the trees wore green 
But they dressed up for Hallowe'en. 


Hallowe’en Doings 


As we teachers are constantly ex- 
horted to “motivate, motivate, motivate,” 
let’s make the most of Hallowe’en this 
year. If you 


teach in a_ residential 
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school, where the pupils 
send letters home, they 
might make their Octo- 
ber letters in the form 
of booklets, with a witch 
or ghost or broom cut 
out of black paper and 
pasted on the cover. Even the little tots 
ean cut out paper brownies and goblins, 
after teacher has hektographed the outline, 
and these can be used to decorate the school 
room, be pasted at the top of the black- 
boards, or strung across the room. The 
children who are learning to count can 
count apples and nuts and autumn leaves. 
And the Hallowe’en party makes fine ex- 
perience reading material. 

The older children and the partially 
deaf children may be able to 
simple Hallowe’en stories and poems, and 





enjoy 


for them we suggest: 


The Shoemaker and the Elves Grimm 
Cinderella ——— 
The Gifts of the Dwarves _. = 
Adventures of a Brownie Craik 
Tam O’ Shanter Burns 
Hallowe’en ——— 
Little Orphant Annie Riley 


If you are looking for something new 
in the way of Hallowe’en games and 
“stunts’—something different from the 
old time-honored apple bobbing and can- 
dle blowing, we suggest that you try the 
following: 

Pumpkin Race 

Have ready two small pumpkins and 
two rulers. Divide the contestants in two 
groups and line them up. The first child 
in each line must push or 
toll his pumpkin, with the “<>, 
aid of the ruler, to a cer- | 
tain point and back, when } \ 
the next in line takes his wa 
He must use only Ry yp 
one hand in pushing or 
rolling the pumpkin. The other hand 
must be held behind his back. As he 
returns the next child must roll the pump- 


The last child of the 


place. 


kin. and so on. 
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winning side holds the pumpkin over his 
head to show the race is completed. 


Thimble-Fulls Contest 

This requires four glasses half full of 
water. and four empty glasses, also four 
large size thimbles. Each child in the 
contest must dip the water out of the 
glass with his thimble, and pour into 
the empty glass. The child wins who 
first finishes. 


Broom Stick Race 


Have ready three brooms, and let three 


boys “ride” them and race to a given 


point and back. 


Nut Cracking Contest 
Give each contestant a dozen nuts and 
who first succeeds 


a hammer. and see 


in cracking all his nuts. 


Sweeping Contest 
This requires three brooms, three doll 
size dustpans, and three piles of clean 
Each contestant with 
the large size broom and the small size 


shavings. must, 


dust pan, up all his shavings. 
If two children finish simultaneously, the 
one whose sweeping is cleaner wins. 


sweep 


Cat Sewing (For Boys) 

Give each boy a plain white card and 
a needle, and black thread. He must 
thread the needle, and sew the 
outline of a black cat on the 
card. Let the children vote as 
a) to whose cat is best. 


it Blindfolded Doughnut Eating 


) 
) qT This is a partnership race, 
1T} 


(=. six children (three couples) 
Lede competing. The partners, blind- 
folded, stand facing each other. In one 
hand each holds a doughnut. The other 


hand must be held behind the back. The 
object is to feed one’s partner. That couple 
wins which first eats both doughnuts. To 
make this race harder, both children can 
use the left hand, and can be made to put 
the doughnut hand down at the side be- 
tween each two feedings. 
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Lip-Reading for Advanced Pupils 
Hallowe'en 


Hallowe’en, which is also called All 
Hallows Eve, Holy Eve, Cake Night, and, 
in the north of England, Nut Crack 
Night, is one of our oldest and most 
popular holidays. It has come down to 
us from the ancient Romans. About the 
first of November, every year, the Rom- 
ans had a festival to the goddess Pomona, 
Roman goddess of fruit trees. 
ple roasted nuts and apples at huge bon. 
fires, to represent the winter store of 
And even to this day apples and 
nuts play a large part in our celebrations 
of Hallowe’en. 

But the Druids, of we have 
talked before, also had an autumn fes- 
tival. This began at midnight on Octo- 
ber thirty-first. The Druids thought that 
on this night the lord of death, Saman, 
called together all the wicked souls that 
had died and been condemned to live in 
the bodies of animals. The Druids be- 
lieved these wicked spirits prowled 
around on Hallowe'en, and so they built 
big bon-fires to keep them away, and 
everybody kept a sharp watch. 


The peo- 
fruits. 


whom 


So it is from the Druids that we have 
received the old legends that witches 
and ghosts walk about on Hallowe'en, 
and in parts of Ireland Hallowe'en is 
still known as the “Vigil of Saman.” 
In'Catholic countries the people decorate 
the graves of the dead, and in some 
places people still believe that a child 
born on Hallowe’en will possess super- 
natural gifts. 

So the festival of Hallowe’en is a curi- 
ous mixture of Roman and Druid cus 
toms. Building bonfires, cracking nuts, 
bobbing for apples, telling fortunes, and 
ghost stories are all relics of paganism. 

In the middle ages, in Europe, at All 
Hallows Eve, the peasantry gathered to- 
gether, built great fires to keep the spooks 
away, and shuddered, as they told one 
another about queer noises and strange 
shadows flitting about. To calm their 
fears they had feasts. In Scotland these 
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4 feasts always had highly super- 
w “.* z . 5 . 
we } stitious ceremonies to go with 


ae > them. 
Veal more about them read Burns’ 


If you want to know 


poem, “Hallowe'en.” It is a 
TH funny poem, but it tells all 
I about the customs of the time. 
oo Today our Hallowe’en par- 

ties are for fun, and not for superstitious 
reasons, because we do not fear the things 
that frightened the old Druids. But at 
least we are grateful to those olden times 
for giving us the witches and ghosts and 
nut cracking and fortune telling that make 
our Hallowe’en such a jolly evening. 


Monthly Verse for Intermediate 

Children 

Hallowe’en 

On Hallowe’en, look out! 
Look out! 

For ghosts and witches 
walk about. 

Wild animals with awful 
faces 

Jump out at you from 
funny places. 


Pull off their faces! Look! 





And O, 


They all are boys and girls you know! 


October Calendar of Special Days 
For Older Pupils 

October 4th: Birthday of St. Francis 
of Assisi. Read “St. Francis’ Sermon to 
the Birds,” by Longfellow. St. Francis 
lived from 1182 to 1226. 

October Sth: Birthday of Jonathan 
Edwards (1703-1758), famous New Eng- 
land preacher and author. 

October Sth: Birthday of Edward Liv- 
ingston Trudeau (1848-1915). Founder 
of famous sanitarium, this great physican 
gave his life for the pioneer fight against 
tuberculosis. 

October 7th: Birthday of James Whit- 
comb Riley (1853-1916), American poet. 

October 9th: Fire Prevention Day. 
Anniversary of the great fire in Chicago 


in 1871. 
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October 12th: Columbus Day. Fre- 
quently called Discovery Day. Read “The 
Story of Christopher Columbus for Boys 
and Girls,” by C. W. Moores (Hough- 
ton). 

October 14th: Birthday of William 
Penn, English Quaker who founded 
Pennsylvania. Penn lived from 1644 to 
1718. (Read “True Stories of Great 
Americans” by R. S. Holland, “William 
Penn.” ) 

October 25th: Death of Geoffrey 
Chaucer (1340-1400). This English 
poet was the first great writer in the 
English language. 

October 27th: Birthday of Theodore 
Roosevelt (1858-1919). — Twenty-sixth 
president of the United States. Read 
“Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to his Chil- 
dren,” edited by J. B. Bishop (Scribner). 

October 30th: Birthday of John Adams 
(1735-1826). Second president of the 
United States. 

October 31st: Hallowe’en. 


Counting Game 
For the Primary Children 


To vary the endless drills on counting, 
let one child come up front. Give him 
a paper, carefully folded, with a number 
on it, for example, 29. Show him what it 
is. Another child counts slowly, and 
when he says “29” the child with the slip 
of paper runs, and the counter tries to 
catch him. All the children watch 
closely, as no one but the child with the 
folded paper knows the number. 


Intermediate Addition Game 
A teacher of a slow class that needs 
a great deal of drill in addition sends a 
call for help, and asks for one more num- 


er ber game. Well. the 
Pi, 
&*) good old game of Cafe- 


v4 teria, which we have 

OX. by _botl 

ly seen played by both 
i 4 — ¢ . - . 

r/ SS nd hearing children and 
“a QD deaf children, still re- 
I swe ; ee > _ 
YP ieee i mains a prime favorite 

/ | . 

If } in our own school. If 


you teach in a rich pri- 
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vate school, with plenty of funds at your 
disposal, visit the toy department of the 
department stores, and buy all the toy 
But if you be- 
long to the Great Majority of us teachers, 


foods for your cafeteria. 


cut out all the pictures of articles of food 
that you can find in magazines, and paste 
Put a price under each 
article, and place the cards on the black- 
board ledge. Select one child for the 
checker and another for the cashier, and 
supply the cashier with toy money. 


them on cards. 


Each pupil in turn goes around with 
a lapboard for a tray, and takes the 
articles for his dinner. He counts their 
cost, and each member of the class does 
the same, so that if the checker makes 
a mistake he is put right. The child who 
has ordered the dinner pays with his toy 
money, the cashier making change. (Real 
money is better, if you can manage it.) 


Speech Correction 


To those teachers of partially deaf chil- 
dren who must do considerable work in 
speech the 
chapter on the Psychology of Speech, in 
“The Correction of Speech Defects,” by 
Helen M. Peppard. In simple and _ not 
too technical language it explains the es- 
sentials of speech. This book is published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York. 


correction we recommend 


Counting Game for Primary Children 


One, two, three, hop. 
Four, five, six, stop. 

Seven, eight. Stand on tip toe. 
Nine, ten, stoop very low. 


Our Funny (?) Column 

As this is the time of the year when 
worried program committees have to de- 
vise topics for Teachers’ Meeting Talks, 
we humbly offer the following: 
Is THE PLaAneT Mars INHABITED? 

This will of course be of great prac- 
tical interest. 


Is Tus A ScHoot FoR Dear or BLIND? 
A question that so constantly puzzles 
everybody who does not teach in our 
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school that we often wonder ourselves, 


Wuat Is THE Mintmum WAGE FOR SELF- 
RESPECTING TEACHERS? 
We suggest that this topic be debated 
between a supe and a teacher. 
WEAR 


SHOULD A PRINCIPAL 


HEELS? 


RUBBER 


A question delicate but thought pro- 
voking. 


Tue Teacher WHo Wears Hersetr Our 

Goinc TO PaARTIEs. 

This is a perennial favorite with im- 
ported speakers, and had better be in- 
cluded in the year’s topics because some 
speaker will be sure to use it, anyway, 
and teacher audiences are more unresent- 
ful if warned. Besides, it permits of so 
many variations—the teacher who dances 
all night, the teacher who spends all her 
money for frocks, the teacher who gads 
about, etc., ete. 


Can A TEACHER 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION 


How Many Crepits 
GRAB BEFORE 
Grass HER? 
A question that, so far as we know, 

has never been answered in any Teachers’ 

Meeting. 


To VENTILATE OR NoT TO VENTILATE. 


Another delicate question. Shall we 
open the windows, and be told the school 
room is too cold, or leave them alone 
and be accused of 
charges? 


smothering our 


THaT ScHooL CLOocK. 


Why must it always be five or ten 
minutes ahead of every other clock in 
the world? 


PHILOSOPHY OF AN EpucaTor. 

When important visitors are expected, 
and just as their approaching footsteps 
are heard in the hall, little Johnny 
knocks over the biggest fern, and it 


smashes in all directions, how _ shall 
teacher greet her guests with smiling 
calm? This question, if answered, will 


more than repay us for our membership 
dues. 
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ONSIDERING the senses as high- 

roads leading from the outer world 

inward to the mind, the thought- 
ful among us increasingly attempt to 
picture what happens when so important 
a thoroughfare as hearing bears a detour 
sign. There can be no doubt that the 
blockade makes a difference; that the 
road is longer and more difficult because 
of it. From the standpoint of parents 
and teachers of deaf children the most 
important research undertaken in many 
years is that instituted for the purpose 
of determining just the nature of this 
difference. Upon the findings of the re- 
search workers will hinge many modi- 
fications in our treatment of deaf children 
as we apply in homes and schools definite 
measures to counteract the specific devia- 
tions from the ways of normality de- 
termined for us by their delicate, time- 
Our gratitude is due 
to those whose generosi' d interest 
are making such help possible for the 
future. 


consuming labors. 


Meanwhile we have as guide and stand- 
ard a steadily increasing fund of experi- 
ence, and numbers of records of success- 
ful work—of deaf youngsters with de- 
lightfully normal outlook and_ bearing, 
and deaf adults taking their places 
serenely in the world of hearing people. 
This we owe to parents and teachers of 
exceptional vision and skill. 

One of the most gifted directors of 
primary work in our schools, a woman 
noted for her insight with little folk and 
her ingenuity in meeting their needs, 
treats an old subject in a charmingly 
new way in the following article, and 
incidentally coins a new phrase for us 
to ponder when she refers to “delinquent 
parents.” 


Bridging the Gap 

With the opening of school each year 
hundreds of little deaf children enter 
residential schools for the first time, there 
to spend ten months of every year for the 
next ten or twelve years. 

To parents living in remote districts, 
too far from the school to visit the child 
frequently, or to have him come home 
during the school year, this is an appall- 
ing situation. On this account parents 
have often been so reluctant to part with 
the child when he has reached school age 
that the parting has been put off from 
year to year until at last the poor child, 
overgrown and self conscious, enters under 
a handicap. 

This reluctance is natural and is due 
largely to the fear that the child will lose 
contact with his home and family, but the 
teacher of every beginning class tries her 
best to bridge the gap between home and 
school. This is not difficult if the parents 
are willing to cooperate. 

Each child is supposed to have kodak 
pictures of mother and father, as these 
are among the first words taught in lip 
reading and speech, but how much hap- 
pier is the child who has a small kodak 
book filled with pictures of home, the 
family, friends, and pets, with all the pic- 
tures carefully labeled. When he receives 
postcards or letters the teacher can easily 
explain from whom they have come. 

Letters are sent home at regular inter- 
vals and have a very important place on 
the school program. At first, coloring, 
cutting, or some form of hand work is 
sent accompanied by a letter from the 
teacher. Even the smallest child realizes 
that something is being made for father 
and mother. Great pains are taken in the 
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making and he feels that his work will 
make them happy. 

When his first writing is sent home it 
is an event of great importance, followed 
later by the first word he has learned to 
speak. Each time that he writes he has 
new words, until, in a surprisingly short 
time, he has learned a few expressions. 
From that time his “letter” takes the form 
of a real letter and there is great re- 
joicing when this simple little letter is 
received: “Dear mother, 

I love you. 
I love father. 
Bobby.” 

Many parents think that, because the 
child has no understanding of language, 
he will not appreciate a replv; or else a 
letter is written so far beyond his com- 
prehension that he gets nothing out of it 
except the pleasure of carrying it about 
with him—which, of course, is better than 
no reply. 

The wise and helpful mother begins at 
this point to use language that the child 
has learned and replies: 

“Dear Bobby, 

I love you. 

Father loves you. 
Mother.” 

Bobby is overjoyed because he has re- 
ceived a letter that he can read and under- 
stand. He can show it to the other mem- 
bers of the class and they can understand 
it, too. 

As Bobby’s language develops his 
father, mother and sister will take turns 
in answering his letters, using each new 
verb, expression, or time phrase in their 
replies, but as time goes on, they will use 
new words and expressions and the teach- 
er will explain them to Bobby and the 
class. 

Some parents are most ingenious in 
illustrating their letters with straight line 
drawings or pictures cut from magazines. 
One little girl received a letter from her 
mother saying that she was making her a 
new red dress, and there on another page 
was pasted a dress cut out of the ma- 
terial, giving every child a fair idea of 
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the dress that was being made. When the 
dress arrived, sure enough, it was the 
same material and it really did look like 
the picture in the letter. Such a mother 
is a joy to both teacher and class, not to 
mention her own child. 

Delinquent parents are often shielded 
by the teacher when no recognition of a 
child’s birthday has been given. She will 
even send cards and letters to the child 
who never receives anything through the 
mail, but of what importance is a card 
from teacher when a child is eager to 
hear from home? No college student 
ever watched the distribution of mail with 
any more hope and eagerness than does 
the average deaf child, no matter what 
his age may be. 

-——A TEACHER. 

There is wide difference between con- 
ditions in residential schools and day 
schools. An outstanding item in the life 
of the day school child is the lunch so 
often eaten away from home. A teacher 
of long experience in day schools writes 
of the problem as it faces pupils and 
parents. 


School Lunches 


Much has been written during recent 
years on the subject of the school lunch, 
but there are still some things to be said 
about it in relation to the deaf child. 

Most deaf children attending public day 
schools live at too great a distance to go 
home at noon and must carry their 
lunches or eat in the school lunch-room. 
In either case their mothers and teachers 
are faced with a problem. 

Any child becomes tired at times of 
carrying a lunch but how much fun it is 
if he can occasionally produce some at- 
tractive dainty that “mother made,” or 
a shiny red apple or nice yellow banana 
to win the surprise and admiration of his 
schoolmates and teacher. Variety certain- 
ly makes lunches more interesting to 
everyone. 

The mother of a child in a 
where there is a lunch-room often feels 
that her responsibility is ended and no 
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doubt heaves a sigh of relief when she 
gives him money for lunch and milk each 
morning, with possibly a few pennies for 
cookies or candy. However, if she really 
has her child’s best interest at heart, she 
will visit the school to find out what the 
conditions are and how she can help him 
meet them. 

If the lunch-room is a cafeteria, does 
her child know how to select a balanced 
meal or will he buy only pie and cake? 
In such schools the teachers do their best 
by means of projects, games and charts 
to show the children how to choose their 
lunches and take care of their money, 
usually with amazingly good results. That 
is all they can do because it is impossible 
for a teacher personally to supervise each 
child in the selection of his lunch. It 
would be unwise even if she could do so, 
for he must learn to stand alone. At this 
point the mother’s help is needed. 

When teacher tells a deaf child some- 
thing that mother has already mentioned 
or vice versa he is delighted and tre- 
mendously impressed. If mother shows 
a little interest he will soon be eager to 
tell her what he had for lunch and what 
foods will make him strong, what will 
give him good teeth, rosy cheeks and so 
on. How proud he is when she registers 
surprise that he can choose such a good 
lunch all by himself! Of course he will 
have to tell father also. A little daughter 
is even more thrilled and will probably 
want to help with the marketing and cook- 
ing. Then, if mother or father should 
write down, as one mother of a little deaf 
child did, the various foods served at 
home, the teacher would have new and 
interesting school-room material. 

If the school lunch-room is the type 
where a five-cent lunch is served to all, 
quite another set of conditions exists. The 
manager must not “go in the hole.” Con- 
sequently she cannot give an elaborate 
lunch although it is usually palatable and 
nourishing. The teachers in one school 
thought the children should have a greater 
variety of vegetables and not so much 
macaroni, spaghetti and mashed potatoes. 
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When asked about this the manager said, 
“Why, the children just won't eat vege- 
tables.” The food was good and when 
supplemented with fresh fruit from home 
and milk did quite nicely, but the chil- 
dren would eat only such food as they 
had been trained to eat at home. 

To overcome this lack of interest in the 
mineral foods one teacher of a third year 
class made fruit and vegetable charts and 
gave stars to those pupils who could re- 
port three things, usually two vegetables 
and a fruit, they had eaten the day before. 
Soon the children were competing to see 
who could name the most. The ones who 
tried to pad their lists were promptly 
squelched by the others and soon stopped. 
A deaf child may fool his teacher for a 
while but he can’t put much over on his 
After a week or two the 
mothers began to come to school to in- 
vestigate their children’s sudden taste for 
spinach. Fortunately they didn’t think 
the teacher was interfering and were really 
very glad to have her help in getting the 
youngsters to eat properly. 

There is a third type of school lunch- 
room, a combination of the other two. 
Here the regular lunch is served, but the 
pupils may buy quite a number of extras, 
mostly desserts and salads. The mother 
should know which type of lunch-room is 
in the school her child attends. She 
should also give a little thought to the 
question of eating at recess. 

The deaf child in a_ public school 
usually has a long trip on the street car 
or bus. He gets up early and often eats 
a hurried breakfast. Consequently he is 
hungry by recess time and a bite to eat 
is very welcome. The very little children 
have milk at that time but as they get 
older they prefer it only with their lunch. 
Many mothers solve this problem by send- 
ing fruit to be eaten at recess instead of 


companions. 


giving their children so much money for 
cookies, candy or sandwiches, one or all 
of which may be bought in the lunch- 
room. Those in charge frequently limit 
the amount a pupil may buy at one time 
but not always with great success, as was 
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shown by the thirteen-year-old lad who 
ate ten peanut butter sandwiches and went 
to sleep for the rest of the morning. 

There is also the problem of the big 
boys, especially in a school with no cafe- 
teria. They don't like to carry their 
lunch. The 
five-cent affair which satisfies a younger 
child is a mere appetizer to the adoles- 
cent. Of course it is possible to buy two 
lunches, but so much repetition is irk- 
some. Anyhow, who wants to eat with the 
babies? So the large boys turn longing 
eyes to the neighborhood restaurant and 
both boys and girls invade the corner 
drug store or candy store where “prizes” 
are given with each purchase. 

Sooner or later they either persuade 
their parents to give them more money or 
they earn it or get it in ways unknown. 
Then the boys congregate in the greasiest, 
dirtiest, most masculine restaurant in the 
block and have a_ perfectly wonderful 
time until some teacher happens along. 
They are probably only eating and fool- 
ing around boy fashion but such a place 
is likely to be a breeding ground for 
mischief. Of course the pupils are not 
supposed to leave the school yard but 
this is a hard rule to enforce, especially 
when the parents consent to their children’s 
eating where they please. 

The teachers, who frequently have extra 
duties, need their lunch hour for rest and 
relaxation. They always have their turn 
in the hall or playground at noon. They 
also often give up part of their noon hour 
to get or keep their pupils out of mischief 
but they cannot do so continually. Be- 
sides, children need to be “on their own” 
occasionally if they are ever to develop 
self-reliance. 

Therefore it is to be desired that the 
parents cooperate with the teachers who 
are tremendously interested in the present 
and future welfare of their deaf boys and 
Parents can visit the school, find 


They are too grown up. 


girls. 


out about the neighborhood and learn 
where their young hopefuls are eating. 
(Many times they have no idea that their 
children even try to leave the school at 
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noon.) Then if it is really advisable 
they can help them select a good eating 
place. 

They might, especially if the school has 
no lunch-room, arrange with the pro- 
prietor of some good, clean restaurant to 
give lunches of a definite quality to the 
children and pay him by the week. This 
would keep them out of the clutches of 
those who might take advantage of them 
and on the other hand discourage youth- 
ful pranks which would damage the man’s 
property. 

At this stage of the deaf child’s de- 
velopment, he should dine out with his 
father occasionally or play host to his 
mother or sister and learn how to order 
from a menu, attend to the tips, pay the 
bill and to conduct himself with propriety 
and assurance in a public eating place. 
Girls need this experience as well as boys. 

If the school has a lunch-room it is 
well to remember that it is operated for 
the convenience and benefit of the chil- 
dren and cannot exist without their sup- 
port. The school authorities do not 
always feel that they can insist on the 
children’s patronage of the lunch-room 
without the backing of the parents. On 
the other hand, the manager cannot keep 
up the high quality of the food when she 
has to operate at too close a margin. It 
is much better for the children to remain 
at school during the noon period than to 
be running about the neighborhood. With 
the intelligent cooperation of the parents 
the school could not only provide better 
lunches but avoid some of the serious 
discipline problems which arise. 

—MarcuERITE KEEFER. 


Our Book Review 


Wuen I Was A Little Girt, by Zona 
Gale. The Macmillan Company, 1925 
390 pp. $2.00. 

In this delightful book Miss Gale has 
opened the door of memory for us and 
allowed us to re-enter with her the realm 
of childhood. The things that you and 
I used to do, the quaint imaginings of 

(Continued on page 465) 
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The Help of a Field Worker 


Not long ago we came in contact with a 
young man who was born deaf but could 
read the lips so proficiently that he could 
“read” a whole sermon from the pulpit 
or a political speech without any apparent 
difficulty. We wondered at his marvelous 
ability and upon inquiring of him where 
and how he had gotten such an enviable 
gift, we got this answer, “From Mother.” 
He was educated in a state school, yet he 
did not mention the school. Naturally we 
became interested and in our course of 
conversation the following facts were re- 
vealed: 

His mother upon discovering that her 
baby was deaf began at once to train him. 
She just spoke, spoke, spoke, never resort- 
ing to a single gesture for an expression of 
thought. The baby’s eyes were thus un- 
consciously trained to the lip movements 
and before he was two years old, he could 
readily understand much colloquial Eng- 
lish from the lips. His mother had studied 
the methods of articulation instruction— 
she was too poor to get of a 
trained tutor—and applied them to train- 
ing her boy. By the time he entered school 
at the age of seven, he had already ac- 
quired speech and speech reading to such 
an extent that very little training along 
these lines was necessary at school. Thus 
a great amount of time that would have 
had to be spent in giving him the founda- 
tions of speech and lip reading had been 
saved and been applied to immediate 
prosecution of work, and he 
was able to complete the prescribed course 


services 


classroom 

















in seven years. He entered the High 
School at home, from which he has just 
graduated. 

We also know of a similar case in a 
deaf woman. We find other cases like 
these in our midst. 

That leads us to wonder if it is not pos- 
sible for us to exert every energy to the 
end that every child born deaf or de- 
prived of hearing in infancy might have 
the same good fortune of early speech and 
speech reading. Most certainly, it can be 
done. 

One very practicable way is for the 
State School to cooperate with parents in 
early training of the child. It can be best 
done by employing a highly trained field 
worker to travel throughout the State all 
the time. The worker could visit parents 
in their homes, come in personal contact 
with them and instruct the mother how to 
properly train and properly prepare the 
child for his school life when he becomes 
The mother will be grate- 
ful for such aid and give cooperation to 
the limit of her ability. Visits like that 
are seldom without results, and a great 
many of our deaf children would enter 
school possessing more or less of the very 


of school age. 


desirable ability to read the lips by in- 
stinct as it were. What could be more de- 
sired than a class of deaf children all pre- 
pared to go on with the course of study 
nearly as a class of hearing children in 
our public schools? 

There are parents who through ignor- 
ance or misplaced affection refuse to send 


their deaf children to school. The field 





worker could explain to these just what 
the school stands for, and how it will take 
care of and educate them. The worker 
could be helpful to adult 
sons, especially to those who lost their 
after maturity. She 
would suggest ways or arrange things so 
as to give them the benefits of instruction 
in speech reading. She could advise young 
We feel 


sure that resuits of a very satisfactory na- 
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hearing reaching 


deaf mothers in domestic affairs. 


ture can be secured by establishing an ex- 
tension department in connection with the 
school. The State Colleges and Universi- 
ties have their own extension work which 
has given untold benefits to the people, 
why not the State School for the Deaf? 
The economic value to the State in the em- 
ployment of a field worker cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The only danger lies in the appointment 
of a field worker. If she happens not to 
be “the right woman in the right place,” 
the whole thing is a failure. She must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar 
needs of deaf children and be one who will 
put all her soul in the work. 

Our superintendent has had this in mind 
for a long time and feels that the time has 
come when we should have one. In his 
last biennial report he made a request for 
support in such extension work. It is to 
be hoped that the coming legislature will 
see this particular need and make liberal 
provision for that purpose. 

—U. in The Deaf Carolinian. 





N. E. A. Meeting in Los Angeles 


Los Amigos, the news sheet published 
by the Los Angeles League for the Hard 
of Hearing. gives an interesting account 
of the National Education Association 
meeting, held in Los Angeles during June. 
There were many important talks and 
exhibits. The Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts Company showed the picture demon- 
strating Dr. Harvey Fletcher’s “How We 
Hear.” The same company installed a 


group audiphone. 
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The following talks were given at the 
first session: 

“The Deaf Child and the Deafened 
Child.” Mr. John Dutton Wright: “Spe. 
cial Education for the Hard of Hearing,” 
Mrs. Mary M. FitzGerald, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Schools in San Francisco; 
“Lip Reading the Class Room,” Miss 
Martha E. Bruhn. 

A round table discussion of lip read- 
ing brought out some provocative topics 
Is the perfecting of hear- 
ing aids a menace to lip reading? Should 
methods of instruction take hearing into 
Are we inclined to make pro- 
grams too childish? In connection with 
the latter question, Miss Helen Scriver 
spoke on varieties of class work. Mrs, 
Lucelia Miller Moore led the discussion 
of the hard of hearing voice. Miss Mar- 
tha E. Bruhn spoke against lip reading 
tournaments. 

At the meeting, July 1, Professor S. L 
Franz, of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, read a paper on Lip Read- 
ing and Speech Instruction. 

The session closed with an audiometer 
demonstration. Following the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, the delegates were 
entertained by Miss Olive Harris at Camp 


Friendship. 


of discussion: 


account? 





arents’ Burden Is Lightened by 
~ S sg 
School Doctor 


The school is aiding the parent more 
and more in procuring health for chil- 
dren, comments Dr. Emily A. Pratt in 
Hygeia. Parents usually assume to the 
best of their ability the responsibility of 
caring for their children’s health, but 
when their knowledge prevents a complete 
understanding it is the duty of the school 
to help them. Many times, the school 
doctor and the teachers are in a position 
to recognize symptoms of eyestrain and 
deafness that parents do not notice. 

The laws of some states require the em- 
ployment of a school medical supervisor 


who is a physician. His function is to 
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conduct a health protective service. This 
medical service is providing in many 
schools yearly tests of vision and hearing 
which are conducted by the school au- 
thorities under the direction of the medi- 
cal inspector. 

After the defects in hearing or sight 
are found at school a report is made to 
the parents, whose duty it is to see that 
the child is taken to the proper specialist 
for treatment. At this time, the parents 
assume the responsibility and the entire 
life of the child may depend on the par- 
ents’ response to the notice sent from the 


school. 


An Intelligence Test for Deaf 
Children 


THE MEASUREMENT OF THE_ INTELLI- 
GENCE OF YOUNG CHILDREN BY AN 
Opyect Firtinc Test, by Ruth Ellen 
Atkins, Ph. D., University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis. 

All educators of the deaf have felt 
poignantly the need for an approximate 
method of ascertaining the degree of in- 
telligence of very young deaf children. 
Since deafness itself is not always deter- 
mined until the age at which the child 
would normally begin to speak, or often 
still Jater, it has been recognized that 
some method must be used which does 
not take into consideration either hearing 
or language. It is very interesting to 
find that the originator of the first non- 
language intelligence test for small chil- 
dren points out its applicability to the 
deaf. although she devised it with normal 
children in mind. 

Dr. Ruth Atkins, formerly research as- 
sistant of the University of Minnesota In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, became dissatis- 
fied with existing intelligence tests during 
her teaching experience in Malaya, when 
she found it necessary to ascertain in 
some degree the mental ability of chil- 
dren who spoke one or another of a doz- 
en different languages. Afterwards, re- 
turning to America, and experimenting 
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The 
Acousticon Creed 


First . . . 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


A FREE demonstration of the new Silver 
Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 
of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second ... CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 
out of income rather than savings. 


Third ... TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 
Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon. 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 


Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
unreservedly against defect of material or 
workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 


American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 
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DEAFENED 


PERSONS owe it to themselves to investigate 
TEUTONOPHONE, Germany’s master crea- 
tion for the relief of partial deafness. The 
only pocket hearing appliance equipped with a 
genuine miniature radio broadcast microphone. 
Free of all outside noises. With the exception 
of a thin silk cord connected to the small ear- 
piece worn inside the ear, entire instrument 
can be worn completely concealed. 


TEUTONOPHONE can be employed with 


small flashlight batteries obtainable anywhere. 





ILLUSTRATES proportionate size of trans- 
mitter and earpiece. 


EXPLAINED, demonstrated and fitted by thor- 
oughly trained fitters without obligation. Can 
be obtained on lease against nominal fee for 
one month. Call or write for booklet and 
Home Trial offer. 


TEUTONOPHONE, INC. 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


TEUTONOPHONE, INC. 
159 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
OR 
TEUTONOPHONE CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
412 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Distributed by authorized dealers in every part 
of this country and the Dominion of Canada. 
Inquire for address of nearest dealer. 
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with hundreds of small children selected 
proportionately from the six social cate. 
gories of the population of Minneapolis, 
she adapted the form boards which she 
had used in a study of perception, and 
evolved an object-fitting test which is un. 
usual in that it can be administered with. 
out language and can also be standard. 
ized at each age level. 

A comprehensive monograph describing 
the method has just been issued by the 
University of Minnesota. The report is 
In Part I, the 
author outlines “the testing situation in 
the preschool field.” and points out the 
inadequacy of existing tests. She de. 
scribes the experiments which led to her 
construction of the object-fitting test, tells 
how it was standardized, and outlines the 
special classes of children to whom it may 
particularly apply: as, the deaf child, the 
non-English speaking child, the shy child, 


divided into two parts. 


the child with retarded language develop- 
ment. Part II of the monograph com- 
prises a manual of directions for using 
the test material. 

Dr. Atkins dwells at some length on 
the problem of the deaf child. “For the 
deaf even more than for the hearing 
child an early determination of mental 
ability is of utmost importance,” she re- 
marks, and quotes Lowry to the effect 
that “without a fair share of intellect, 
speech can never be managed by the 
deaf,” and Pintner who says that “ability 
to profit by the oral method correlates 
rather highly with general mental abil- 
ity.” She deduces from this that since 
“speech training for the deaf is such an 
individual and therefore such a_ costly 
process that many institutions are unable 
to give it to all the deaf children in 
their care,” an intelligence test is of the 
utmost importance. “Because of the lack 
of any adequate test the favored pupil: 
are selected on a basis of subjective 
judgments or poorly standardized per 
formance tests. Thus a_ handicapped 


child who might easily have shown his 
ability if given a fair examination maj 
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lose his chance to take a place in the 
world as a normal individual.” 

While statements 
lack of familiarity with conditions and 
methods in schools for the deaf, there 
is enough truth in them to arouse inter- 


these reveal some 


est in the propositions which Dr. Atkins 
makes to remedy this supposed unfair- 
ness of selection. 

Quite aside from its application to the 
deaf, however, the object fitting method 
of testing intelligence in small children 
offers an extremely interesting subject for 
study, and this very clear and compre- 
hensive exposition of Dr. Atkins’ method 
is of undoubted value. 


Complications May Result from Mild 
Searlet Fever 

Scarlet fever varies in type from ex- 
tremely mild cases to overwhelming at- 
tacks that may cause death in twenty- 
four hours, Dr. W. W. Bauer tells Hygeia 
readers in his series of articles on com- 
municable diseases. The uncertainty of 
whether the disease will be mild or very 
serious is reason enough for getting the 
proper treatment started at once, states 
Dr. Bauer. 

There is probably no other disease of 
childhood of which complicating factors 
are sO numerous, so dangerous and so 
prone to occur even in what appears to 
be the mildest case, Dr. Bauer writes. 
The complications most commonly seen 
are ear disease and kidney involvement. 

There 
may also develop mastoid disease and 
generalized infections. 

To guard your children against scarlet 
fever, especially in the presence of an 
epidemic, it is well to keep them away 
from those who show signs of illness, and 
to isolate all children who are ill. Pa- 
tients with scarlet fever should be taken 
to the hospital, the writer advises. The 
hospital routine with regular temperature 
and pulse observations makes for better 
progress toward recovery and the early 
discovery of any serious complications. 


either of which may be serious. 
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The Globe Phone Manufacturing 
Corporation 


for 22 years 
makers of the 
finer types of 
acoustical 
devices for the 
hard of hearing 
invite your in- 
vestigation of 
their latest im- 
proved hearing 
helps. In the 
Globe line is a 
model to meet 
the need of 
everyone who 
can be helped by 
the use of a 
hearing aid. 

The VACTUPHONE “patented’”—vacuum tube 
amplifying type earphone—New small model— 
very powerful—unusual range and natural tone. 
The GLOBE MIDGET—Very small, light, yet 
powerful. Faithfully reproduces sound without 
distortion. Inconspicuous to wear. Earpiece 
fits in the ear. 

The GLOBE DUPLEX double transmitter, dou- 
ble strength earphone. This is a wonderfully 
efficient hearing aid, very loud and has good 
range. 

The GLOBE SILVERTONE—As the name im- 


plies—Smooth and natural in tone. 


Two Outstanding Mechanical Aids: 

The GLOBE AUDI-AID—for those with slight- 
ly impaired hearing. 

The GLOBE AUDI-TUBE—concentrates sound 
waves directly upon the ear drum in true, nat- 
ural tones. Ideal for home use. Thousands of 
letters from enthusiastic owners of the Audi- 
Tube attest its value. 

GLOBE CHURCH, SCHOOL AND AUDI- 
TORIUM PHONES have no superior for clear, 
distinct voice reproduction, ease for individual 
control of volume and real serviceability. Our 
patented 10-tone regulator gives each user the 
most perfect adjustment obtainable. Real serv- 
ice is back of all Globe products. 


GLOBE PHONE MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Acoustic Specialties 

General Office - ~- Reading, Mass 
BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, 5 South Wabash Ave. 

Boston, 600 Tremont Temple Building 

Los Angeles, 550'% South Hill Street 

New York City, 156 East 42nd Street 


San Francisco, 681 Market Street 
St. Louis, 818 Oliv> Street 


“Dependable Hearing Aids Since 1909” 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Normal Department Under Direction of 


DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
ee 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12. stories 

each, with manual sa onsiadpaoamgm 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manuel. $17.00 
INE Fite SO cciticetrtincidncrnsncieall $10.00 
Series I, II and III. <ssiscpaceoniaiil $35.00 
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Massachusetts State Normal Offers 
Course for Teachers of the Deaf 


The Massachusetts State Normal Schoo] 
at Salem now offers a course for a lim. 
ited number of students to train as teach- 
ers for the deaf. This course consists of 
three years’ training in the elementary 
department at the normal school with ob. 
servation in Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf in Boston, and observation and 
practice teaching in the Beverly School 
for the Deaf and the day class for the 
deaf at Lynn. A fourth year is spent in 
the Clarke School for the Deaf at North. 
ampton. In addition to the diploma of 
the three year elementary course from 


the normal school, a special certificate is | 


awarded by the Clarke School for the 
Deaf. 


This new development is in accordance 
with the increasing cooperation between 
the larger educational institutions and 
training schools for teachers of the deaf. 
Several universities offer regular 
credits for work done in their special line 
by those who are preparing to teach deaf 
children. At the Association Summer 
School, Johns Hopkins University al- 
lowed regular university credits for As- 


now 


sociation courses. 


Deaf Parents 


‘ A paragraph in one of our exchanges 
has provoked a bit of thought. Quite 
often one notices here and there an article 
telling of a deserving person who is the 
child of deaf parents. This actor, this ath- 
lete, or that teacher has attained unusual 
success, and—-mirabile dictu—his parents 
are deaf. It is unusual; it is wonderful! 
Such facts must be put in print and given 
to the world. 

Most people, if not all, will admit that 
deafness is a serious physical handicap. 











But there are many other physical handi- | 


caps, some more and some less serious 
than deafness. 
thorn in the flesh” which it is their duty 
to overcome as best they may. How often 
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do we see in print the fact that some dis- 
tinguished person’s father was blind? 
When have you learned that some success- 
ful man’s father was forced to go through 
life without an arm or a leg? Such a 
notice we do not remember ever having 
seen. 

When a person attains success he de- 
serves praise, but does he deserve an addi- 
tional share because of the fact that his 
parents are deaf? We know any number 
of happily married deaf couples who are 
raising normal, attractive, bright families. 
These boys and girls should go out into 
the world and do their bit neither hindered 
nor helped by the fact that their parents 
are deaf. Perhaps our viewpoint is wrong, 
but we feel that it is about time to let the 
children of deaf parents stand or fall en- 
tirely on their own merits. 


—The Palmetto Leaf. 


William Beadell 
William Beadell, of Arlington, New 


Jersey, editor and owner of The Observer, 
a weekly newspaper, died July 12. Mr. 
Beadell, himself almost totally deaf, was 
all his life a champion of the deaf in 
various causes. He was often called the 
“trafic manager” for the deaf. Largely 
through his efforts, deaf automobile driv- 
ers were able to obtain conditional li- 
censes to drive automobiles in New Jer- 
sey, one of the few states where, for some 
time, they were denied the right to oper- 
ate their cars. 





A Better Chance 
Federal Office of Education facts show 


that the average American boy or girl 
of 193] more years of 
schooling than the average boy or girl 
of 1914; that he is one of a class of 30 
pupils, while his father’s 1910 class had 
34 pupils; that his chances of going to 
high school, which were but 1 in 10 in 
1900 are now fifty-fifty, and his chances 


of going to college are 1 in 6. 


receives two 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Driscot., Epirh M. Buettr, Exiza 
McSuHerry Woopror, AND Coin S. BUELL 


The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 

Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 
dozen. 


Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








When Writing to Advertisers 


Please Mention 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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EARS AND THE MAN 
Studies in Social Work for the Deafened 


by 


ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 


Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Chesheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner's Book a 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes__.$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes $1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations $1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 





HEARING And The 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By 
WALDMAN, WADE AND ARETZ 


“A comprehensive scientific study of par- 
tially deafened school children to deter- 
mine the relation between defective hearing 
and certain well defined conditions in the 
public schools. A pioneer study in this 
field, it presents corrected data upon which 
are based conservative deductions and from 
which constructive remedial programs are 
derived.” 


Price, $2.10 postpaid 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Steady Growth of Registration 

September has seen renewed activity in 
the office of registration. The opening of 
schools has reminded teachers to carry 
out earlier and as a result 
applications have been coming in daily, 
as many as seven per day. College 
offices of record, functioning again, are 
supplying the office with verification of 
records which could not be completed 
during the vacation period. Summer 
school credits are being reported to be 
attached to records on file. 

At this time the office has completed, 
signed and sealed one hundred thirty-five 
certificates: fifty registered certificates 
paying tribute to not less than ten years 
of sacrificial service; thirty-two, repre- 
senting four years of preliminary col- 
legiate training in addition to professional 
specialization. The rest are standard cer- 
tificates. Every item on each application 
has been weighed and substantiated be- 
fore the certificate was issued. Possessors 
may be justly proud of these evidences 
of professional equipment for the work 
they are doing. Over five hundred cases 
are in process of completion. 


intentions 





More Material for Children 

Those who have been using the attrac: 
tive supplementary readers issued by the 
Quaker Oats Company will be interested 
in their new publication, “Travels of a 
Rolled Oat,’ by Grace Hallock. — This 
little book tells what happened to the 
little Swedish boy, Nils, on Midsummer 
Eve, and tells it quite charmingly. 

During the past winter this company 
has been sending out to teachers a series 
of multigraphed stories, all with oats as 
the theme, of course, but very attractive 
in form and pleasantly written. 

The materials mentioned above are 
adapted to use with children in the fifth 
and sixth grades in public school, and 
are distributed free for use in clubs, 
classes, etc., by the Quaker Oats Co, 
School Health Dept., Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chi 


cago. 
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Home and School 
(Continued from page 456) 
our own little girlhood, are here in these 
pages. Miss Gale makes us realize the 
universality of childhood dreams and 
childhood experiences. 

Scattered throughout the book are 
whimsical fairy tales and nature stories 
intended to convey a vital truth to those 
who have the teaching of young people 
on their hearts and minds. Stories that 
will appeal also to the child who loves 
to hear about princes, princesses, and 
stars and winds and the Great Black 
Hush. Mothers, teachers, and children 
may meet on the common ground of their 
love for such delightful fancies as Miss 
Gale has embodied in these stories. 

The adult who reads this book can not 
help but have a better understanding of 
child nature than he had before. Surely 
that is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, for how quickly do we lose touch 
with the “little girl who never has died,” 
in our own nature! And in doing that, 
what blunders we make in our attempts 
to guide little children along the strange 
new road of life! There is no doubt that 
one of the greatest blunders of adulthood 
is the failure to take children seriously 
at the right time. 

Miss Gale’s book is a distinct contribu- 
tion to parents and teachers. She writes 
with the sure touch of one who knows 
and loves her subject—childhood. It is a 
book that makes us think. We need to 
be taken back again into the days when 
going to bed early was a tragedy and 
pink sashes a bit of heaven. Too many 
of us have forgotten those days. 

Partly reminiscence, partly fancy, but 
wholly true to the spirit of childhood, 
Miss Gale’s book is to be most earnestly 
recommended to those who would be 
more understanding in their work with 


children. —Leone Roop. 


Open up all the avenues you can for 
your children but leave them to follow 
them for themselves. 


—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
4A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
orking for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF 


LIP READING 
Nitchie Method 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
ROSE I. DAVIS 
Terrace Court Apartments, Birmingham, Ala. 








DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Cleary Oral School 
for 


Deafened Children 
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A country day and boarding school for 
children whose education has been retarded 
by deafness, impaired hearing or speech de- 
fects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. 


Fall Term Opens October 1st 
Catalogue 


229 82nd Street 
BAY RIDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 





SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip-Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hearing 
Aids, Recreation and other activities 


May We Offer You Our Western Hospitality? 





NOTICE 


FOR ADVERTISING AND PROSPECTIVE 
ADVERTISERS 


Advertising copy for the Volta Review and the 
Auditory Outlook should reach the Advertising Man- 
ager by the 8th of the month preceding that of 
issue, if proof is desired; otherwise, the 10th of the 
preceding month will be in time to make the insertion. 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. “Twenty-five years’ experience 
in specialized service. Without obligation write to or 
call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


Our little boy. Off to school for the 
first time. And so he begins the long 
trail. A big day for him, full of thrills, 
And an eventful, wistful sort of day for 
his parents. It is more important that 
he be guided by wise and sympathetic 
teachers than it is for me to “sit under” 
learned lecturers. Il carry my sifter 
with me to the class room, but he'll be- 
lieve all that is told him. 

—Solon B. Cousins. 
* * * 

The happiness of your life depends 

upon the character of your thought. 
—Marcus Aurelius. 
* * * 

Health is your capital—do you invest 
it wisely? Look back over the past 
twenty-four hours. Were your invest- 
ments safe? The morning was a_ busy 
one. Did you prepare for it by eating 
a breakfast which gave you the assurance 
of being well prepared for work, or did 
you “save time” by drinking a cup of 
coffee and hurrying away to teach a 
health lesson in which the value of a 
good breakfast was emphasized? ... 
Hurry, worry and anxiety are wasted 
energy. Calmness, poise, and repose of 
manner are the results of wisely expended 
capital. 

—Los Angeles School Journal. 
* * * 

Breathe to be healthy. Breathe to be 
handsome. Breathe to stand well, talk 
well, be well. Most of us take in enough 
to sustain life but not enough to live it 
vigorously. We are like a car chugging 
along on only half its cylinders . . . If 
you're low in body, sunk in mind, awk- 
ward, ugly, rasping—even if you’re a lit 
tle bit crazy, “breathe” is the chorus of 
advice. 


—Helen Durham. 
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What you keep to yourself you lose; 


what you give away you keep forever. 


—Alex Munthe. 
* * * 

Trouble is always overtaking the man 
who sneaks away from it. 

—Forbes Magazine. 
*% * * 

We have too many education courses 
high in theory and low in intellectual 
bite. Methods of teaching are necessary, 
but the young teacher needs to be richly 
equipped with content or her methods are 
going to carry her all too short a way. 

—Mary Hill. 
* * * 

Grow! Expand! Live! The best time to 
do it is now. The place to do it is 
where you are. And the person to do it 
is YOU. 

—Jeanette Wheeler. 
* * * 

A good citizen is one who can take 
care of himself and has something left 
over for the common welfare. 

—David Starr Jordan. 
* * * 

What is right or wrong, what is good 
or bad is very much what we think to be 
right and wrong, good and bad. 


—William A. White. 


* * * 


People begin to get tired of drifting, of 
not knowing where they are going; and 
they begin to want to read books which 
will not only ask questions but try to 
answer them. I don’t mean_ political. 
social, economical questions only. | 
think there will be a big swing back to- 
wards religion, perhaps even philosophy 
and poetry—a reaching out for some firm 
ground to stand on. . . . And I think this 
reaction toward seriousness is going to be 
helped by sheer boredom with too much 
easy mechanical amusement. Cars, cin- 
emas, wireless—how exciting and absorb- 
ing these things are for a time, and after 
a time how easy it becomes to have too 
much of them. 

—Geoffrey Faber. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and social 
service among the hard of hear- 
ing. Hearing tested by a 3A 
Audiometer, and hearing in- 
struments demonstrated by ap- 
pointment. Guild House offers 
bedrooms for students and visitors at reduced 
rates during summer months. Office hours 
9-5 daily except Sundays and Holidays. 
Visitors welcome. 








CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 

Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 

public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Telephone, Circle 2262 
MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


149 EAST 40TH STREET 





MRS. ’GENE WATSON 


Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 


The Buchanan 


155 E. 47th Street New York 








BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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UNLOCKS DEAFENED 
EARS and 
opens them 
wide to 
the world of 


sound 





The Fortiphone, a new hearing aid, opens deafened 
ears to the world of sound. It is one of the most 
sensitive instruments of its kind on the market. So 
greatly does it magnify sound that even those who 
have given up other devices in discouragement find 
they can hear again with the Fortiphone. 

A touch of the finger regulates the volume, ampli- 
fies sound as much or as little as you want. But 
even at greatest volume the tones are clear and dis- 
tinct, round and full, never harsh and distorted. 
Call for a free demonstration or write for illustated 
booklet and details of our home trial plan. 


FORTIPHONE CORPORATION, 
Dept. V. R. 7 
535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The Story of Lip Reading 
BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 


history of this art. 


“The assemblage of legends, anecdotes, lit- 
erature, history from ancient times, the middle 
ages and the dawning years of modern science 
and sympathy is remarkable, while the devel- 
opments of the last hundred and more years 
are recounted with satisfactory fullness .. . 
The volume will be invaluable to all who are 
interested in the teaching of the deaf.” 


—New York Times. 


Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 
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The Bright Pupil.—Some one had 
asked the small boy how old he was and 
he replied, “Eleven years.” 

“But.” insisted the inquirer, “I thought 
you were only five last year?” 

The boy nodded. “Yes,” he said, 
“that’s right. Six this year and five last 

eleven.” 

Education.—And while we are dis- 
cussing schools, there was the instructor 
who was explaining to his class something 
of the origin of rocks and their move. 
ments. 

“Now,” he said, “where do these rocks 
come from?” 

There was a short silence but finally 
a boy answered, “The glaciers brought 
them down.” 

The instructor nodded. “Right,” he 
agreed. “And where are the glaciers?” 

This seemed to be a difficult proposi- 
tion and there was a long silence, but 
finally one pupil mustered up _ enough 
courage to venture, “They've gone back 
for more rocks.” 


Financial Tip.—The young husband 
looked a trifle worried. 

:“Pardon me,” he said to the married 
veteran, “but do you ever miss any money 
out of your pockets when you get up in 
the morning?” 

“Never,” replied the latter. “You see, 
every night before I go home I put my 
money in an envelope and mail it to my- 
self at the office.” 


Gratitude.—The wife who was read- 
ing the newspaper while her husband 
dozed off in a nearby chair, nudged him 
and remarked, “Here’s an account of a 
bachelor who left all his money to the 
woman who rejected him.” 

“Humph!” commented the husband. 
“And yet we are always being told that 
there is no gratitude in the world.” 
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October, 1931 


Believe It or Not!—In a small town 
an old resident owned a goat, possibly 
worth $1.50. The goat was belligerent. 
His battle ground was Main Street. 
When tax bills appeared, the owner 
found the goat assessed at $20.00.  In- 
dignant, he went to the assessor and laid 
his complaint before him. Taking down 
a well-worn copy of the town ordinances, 
the assessor read aloud the following 
passage : “Property abutting on Main 
Street shall be assessed at $10.00 per 
front foot.” 


Wrongly Diagnosed. — A_ young 
mother on a train was doing her best to 
quiet a crying baby. Now she placed it 
here, now there. Now she raised the 
cushion under its head, now she stretched 
it out at full length. But nothing would 
do. The baby cried and cried. At last 
an old gentleman bent over the young 
mother and murmured politely, “Pardon 
me, madam, but don’t you think it is 
board the baby wants, and not lodging?” 





Bedtime Story.—Once upon a time 
there was a man who said to his dentist: 
“What! Pay you five dollars to take out 
a single front tooth? Nothing doing! 
I'll pick a fight on my way home.” 

—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


Everyone Satisfied.—Abe owned a 
well-known race horse for which Ikey 
offered him $10,000, reports Answers. 
Abe accepted the offer and the check 
promising to send the horse on next day. 
Overnight, however, the horse died. But 
Abe could not bear to lose his bargain, 
so he cashed the check and sent the horse 
on. He heard nothing further and did 
his best to avoid Ikey. Unfortunately the 
day came when they met face to face. 
Abe took the bull by the horns and 
asked Ikey what had become of the horse. 

“Vell,” said Ikey, “ven I found it was 
dead, seeing that everyone knew what a 
vonderful horse it was, I raffled it and 


25 people bought tickets at $500.00 
each,” 


“But,” 
grumble?” 

“Only the man who won it,” replied 
Abe, “so I gave him his money back.” 


said Abe, 


“didn’t any one 
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The Phipps Unit 


The 
PHIPPS UNIT 
is designed to 
Re-educate the Hearing 


It makes use of the principle of bone con- 
duction. For the first time this principle is 
made available for the deafened and the deaf 
to use in the home or school in a persistent 
effort to tone up the residual hearing or to re- 
educate hearing that has become dormant 
through lack of use. It quickens sound per- 
ception. Through bone conduction radio pro- 
grams are brought within hearing range, elimi- 
nating nerve strain perceptibly. Unit supplied 
at small cost. Easily attached to radio, elec- 
tric phonograph with records, or electric audio 
amplifier. 


THE PHIPPS UNIT 


88 Tremont Street 


Boston Massachusetts 











REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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TEACHERS 


of Hard of Hearing 


CHILDREN 


STEPPING STONES TO SPEECH READING 
Lula May Bruce and Ruth Paxson, $2.10 


ELEMENTARY LEssons IN Lip-READING 


By Martha E. Bruhn, $2.50 


Lip-READING FOR THE DEAFENED CHILD 
By Stowell, Samuelson and Lehman, $1.25 


THe Newer Metnop InN SPEECH-READING FOR THE 
Harp oF HeEarinG CHILD 
By Olive A. Whildin and M. Agatha Scally. $3.00 
Orders amounting to $5.00 or more are sent prepaid. 
Otherwise, include postage 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE MULLER-WALLE 
METHOD OF LIP 
READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT 


Executive Secretary 
Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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Appropriate Costume.—*“One of the 
boys I used to go to school with is now 
connected with the fire department,” said 9B 
one teacher to another. “And he called 9 
me up last evening and wants me to go | 
with him to the fireman’s costume ball. | } 
promised him I would, but I’m wondering ; 
what sort of costume I should get. | 
don’t know what to impersonate.” 7 | 

“Why that is very simple,” 
the other teacher, readily. 
you, I'd go as an old flame.” 





protested #F4 
“If I were i | 


A Sure Remedy.—Speaking of teach- 
ers, there is a story of one of them who 
had an uncontrollable craving for onions, 
It had all the characteristics of a con- 
firmed drunkard’s craving for strong 
drink—and it caused her ‘perpetual em- 
barrassment. She was explaining this to 
one of her associates. 

“You can understand,” she said, “how 
I feel going into class or to a meeting or 
out visiting with the odor of onions so 
noticeable about me.” 

The other teacher had a sure remedy. 

“Don’t worry about it any more,” she 
urged. “I have a positive remedy. When-— 
ever you feel this wild craving for onions,” 
just go down to the Ritzmore Hotel and 
order all you want—and eat them. You 
needn’t worry about the odor. When you 
get the bill it will take your breath 
away!” 
































Vacation Time.—tThe little boy was 
going down to his uncle’s farm for the 
day, and his mother had prepared him 
very carefully, and given him full im 
structions. As she turned away from the 
uncle’s automobile she called out to the 
youngster, “Have a good time and bea 
good boy.” 

Whereupon the little fellow exclaimed 
in a tone of utter disgust, “Ah, you cant 


do both!”-—Liberty. 


Radio Announcer.—‘“Mr. Jones, the 
famous after-dinner speaker, will now at 
dress you.” 

Mr. Jones (flustered) — “I am it 
deed-—ah—proud to gaze upon the hap ® 
py, smiling microphone this evening—t 
—I am, I mean, very glad to see so mal 


wave lengths here this evening.” 4 \ 





